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NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 
4to. £2, 2s. net. 


ETCHING AND MEZZOTINT. EN- 


GRAVING. Oxford Lectures by HusperT Herkomer, R.A., M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Oxford. With Illustrations. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD AND F. INIGO THOMAS. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENG- 


LAND. By REGINALD BLomFiEcp and IntGo THomas., 
*.* Large-Paper Edition, price 215. 
HENRY JEPHSON. 
I'wo vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


THE PLATFORM: ITS RISE AND 


PROGRESS. By HEeNky JEPHSON. 
9? The puilishers be ive this to be the first attempt made to trace the ovigin and 
development of what has now become a great political institution. 


BY MISS YONGE. 


[wo vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
THAT STICK. By Cuartotre M Yoncr 


Crown 


Or, Twenty-One Days. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


MARIAM : 


Horace Vicror. 
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SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN 


First Series, Globe 8vo, 5s. 


HORA: SABBATICA:, Essays reprinted 


from The Saturday Review. By Sir JAmus Firzjames STepuen, Bart. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
KHALED: A 


Tale of Arabia. By F. 
Marion CRAWFORD. 
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none More attractive than this.’ 
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By ArTHUR GAYE." 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For FEBRUARY 1892, Price 6d., contains— 


t. THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P., FIRST LORD OF 
THE TREASURY. Engraved by W. BiscomBpe GARDNER. Front. 
2, MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. Henry W. Lucy. With Sketch of the Fourth 
Party by Lestiz Warp. 
NONA VINCENT. (To be continued.) 
W. J. Hennessy 
4. LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS AT 
CREWE. C. J. Bowen Cooke. Illustrated from Official Photographs. 
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Illustrated by THomas RILEY 
6. MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. Hegwry JAMEs. 
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MARGETSON 
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BARCLAY. 
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MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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With Portrait. 
lilustrated by W. H. 
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NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
ST. ANDREWS 
September 1865 to September 1890. 

By the Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ 

2 vols. 8vo. Vol. J. 1865-1878, 12s. 


SCOTSMAN. 


_GLOBE.—‘ We have here a volume of delightful gossip about many 
distinguished people of the last quarter of a century.’ 


‘Contains a host of good stories.’ 


7/MES.—‘ Many men of note and mark appear from time to time 
in his pages, and few fail to leave a distinct and characteristic impres 
sion. . . . The volume is full of good stories well told.’ 


GLASGOW HERALD.—‘ A most delightful book.’ 


CHRISTIAN WORLD.—‘Dr. Boyd has kept a diary, and to 
purpose . . . and has preserved in his pages some excellent things. 
St. Andrews is in truth an admirable watch-tower, and in our author 
it has had a keen and competent observer. His book has in it almost 
as many good stories as Dean Ramsay’s ‘‘ Reminiscences.”’ 
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Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
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heart-sear hings, and brain-cu igellings Davi i passes through, we leave to our NICKEL AND NICKEL-STEEL. Jute in TRANSIT. 
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Cc S=(0On Marchkist,will be Published, in,? vols. royal s8vo, at £2, 28. 


[GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 





MEMOIRS OF RICHARD ROBERT MADDEN. Edited 
by his Son, T. M. MappEN, M.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
‘ His visits to many climes and cities of men, his literary tastes, and his friendship 
with Lady Blessington, Count d'Orsay, and a host of other celebrities, turnish 
abundant material tor a fascinating biography.’— 77mes. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. C. SypNEY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. An 
Index has now been added. 

‘The studies on Fleet marriages, cn quacks, and on King Mob are perhaps the 
most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very weil worth :eading.’- 

National Observer. 


NOTES ON MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. By Lapy 
WILDE. Crown $vo, 6s. 


* They are acute and lively.’—S¢. /ames's Gazette. 


ANCIENT CURES, USAGES, AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF IRELAND. By Laby WILDE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Full of pleasant stories of elves and fairies and strange superstitions.’ —Staadard. 


ANCIENT LEGENDS OF IRELAND. 


Crown 53vo, 6s. 
‘ An invaluable collection of Irish legends.’ 


AN OCTAVE OF FRIENDS. 
Crown $vo, 6s. 
‘A decidedly entertaining series of sketches and stories.'— Darly TelegrafhA 


TWO YEARS AMONG THE SAVAGES OF NEW 
GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on North Queensland. 
By W. D. PircaiRN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 810, $s. 


It records in an unpretentious tashion the ex- 


By Lapy WILDE. 


By Mrs. LYNN LINTON. 


* This is a capital work of trave 


perience oi a couple of years on the coast of New Guinea and the neighbouiig isles; | 


it Marrates some thnlling adventures by sea and land; ana the author, without 
having much literary polish, tas a happy knack of telling his story clearly an 
dramatically.'—AMorning Post. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
Member of the Anthropological institute. 


‘ Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his Own Criticisms, be has stated the theories heid by our leauing authorities in 
palzontoiogy, so that his buok is a storchouse of information and speculation on the 
obscure beginnings of our race. — Daily Telegraph. 

‘The book deserves to be widely read.’— Morning Post. 


A SUMMER IN KIEFF. By Isaset Morris. 
by COCHRANE Mokris. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
* Her journal is one of the brightest and freshest books of travel of the season.'— 
National Vbserver. 
‘She has a clear eye for the characteristic features of Russian life and manners, 
and records her impressions in a style that_is distinctly lively and readable.’— 
Saturday Review. 


RUSSIA UNDER THE TZARS. 


Svo, 6s. 


By A. W. BUCKLAND, 


I vol. crown 3vv, 6s. 


Illustrated 


sy STEPNIAK. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘THE INSANITY OF GENIUS.’ 
THE INSANITY OF GENIUS, AND THE GENERAL 
[INEQUALILTY OF HUMAN FACULTY PHYSIOLOGI.- 
CALLY CONSIVERED. 3y J. KF. Nisset, Author of 
* Marriage and Heredity.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ The book is a curious and interesting one.’— 7 imes. 


‘Open its pages where one will one is confronted with matter of interest alike to 
the scientific inquirer and the mere seeker of entertainment.'— 7 Ae Saturaay Review. 


THE STORY OF THE LIFE OF JORGEN JORGENSON. 


THE CONVICT KING. With Reproductions of Original 
Drawings by JORGEN JORGENSON. By J. F. Hocan, Author of 
‘The Lost Explorer.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“We can cordially commend this book to young and old ; they will find it inter- 
esting, amusing, and instructive.’—A thenaum. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘A CRUISE ON FRIESLAND 


BRUADS.’ 
By Hon. 


A CRUISE ON FRIESLAND ‘BROADS.’ 


Kk. BROUGHAM. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 


IN A MUSIC HALL, and Other Poems. By Joxun 


Davipson, Author of ‘ Scaramouch in Naxos,’ ‘ Perfervid.’ §s. 


By the Author of ‘ Flemish Interiors.’ 








Crown | 


| 


| 





“Good poetry is always best left to speak for itself. Mr. Davidson's can well do | 


that.’— The Star. 


WARD & DOWNEY, York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF ‘“‘TWIXT OLD TIMES AND’ NEW.’ 
TWIXT OLD TIMES AND NEW. By Baron vr 
MALORTIE. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A NEW WORK BY THE LATE PROFESSOR C. D. YONGE. 


OUR GREAT MILITARY COMMANDERS (Marlborough, 


Clive, Wellington, Napier, Gough, and Clyde). By the late 
Professor C. D. YONGE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next Week. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A BAFFLING QUEST. By Ricuarp Dow inc, Author 


of *‘ Miracle Gold.’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


‘The reader is not likely to put it down till he has solved its skilfully-managed 
secret.’— Standard. 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. By Avevine SERGEANT, 
Author of ‘Jacobi's Wife,’ ‘ Roy’s Repentance,’ etc. 3. vols., 
Bis. Od. 


‘Here, in fact, is a book full of interest and excitement, and by far the author's 
best work.’— A atromai Ubserver. 


MR. JOCKO. By J. FoGerry, Author of 


‘The Countess Irene,’ 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 


‘ Lauderdale,’ 


In a letter to the Author, Professor Huxtty writes :—‘ Without stepping 
beyond the bounds o! probability (or even of precedent, when on* thinks of poor 
** Sally,” late of the Zoological Gardens), you have contrived to make a very fair 
hero of our “‘ poor relation,” and I tuliy appreciate both the humour and the philo- 
sophy of your presentation of Jocko’s human surroundings.’ 


HOLY WEDLOCK. By ©. T. C. 


*Humbling his Pride.’ 1 vol., 6 


James, Author of 


‘ The’book is one to read, enjoy, and admire.’—Scottish Leader. 


IN TWO MOODS. From the Russian of KoroL_enko, by 


STEPNIAK and WILLIAM WESTALL., — I vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME AT 
3s. 6D. EACH. 


DECK CHAIR STORIES. 


of ‘Just Impediment,’ etc. 


By RICHARD Prycr, Author 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘This is perhaps the most readable and in other respects the most remarkable 
collection of short stories that has been published this year.'—Academy. 


THE GREAT MEN AND A PRACTICAL NOVELIST. 
$y JOHN DAVIvsON, Author of ‘ Perfervid.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘ The stories have a clean-cut, dramatic vigour, and a plentitude of unforced wit. 
. . » For pure and simple delight few modern books have beaten Mr. Davidson.’ 
Anti-Jacobin. 


KILMALLIE. 


cles of Gleubuckie.’ 


By Henry JOHNSTON, Author of ‘ Chroni- 
New and Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d. 


***Kilmallie” is full of good things—so good indeed, that it is difficult to say 
which of Mr. Johnston's sketches bears away the bell.’—Academy. 


CAPTAIN LANAGAN’S LOG. By Epmunp Downey 


(KF. M. ALLEN), Author of ‘Through Green Glasses,’ ‘The 
Voyage of the Ark.’ 3s. 6d. 


‘This volume more than maintains the reputation its author has made.’—Star 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. By GeraAcpINE Fi?zGERALD., 
10s. 6d. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. 


O’SHEA. 2 vols., 21s. 


THE KING OF THE CASTLE. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


_A WANDERING STAR. A Novel in 3 Vols. 


FAIRLIE-CUNINGHAME, 


By Joun AUGUSTUS 


A Novel in 3 Vols. By 
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NOTES 

Lorp Satispury addressed a meeting of some ten thou- 
sand people at Exeter on Tuesday night. After a sym- 
pathetic reference to the death of the Duke of Clarence, 
and of the Khedive—whose Turkish tenacity and resolu- 
tion, in combination with English intelligence and strength, 
had wrought out the salvation of Egypt—he proceeded 
to discuss some of those domestic matters to which the 
Radicals endeavour to divert the attention of the electo- 
rate. Promises might be made, which could only be ful- 
filled at the expense of the squire, the farmer, and the 
Eighth Commandment. Legislation might effect some- 
thing for the benefit of the poorer classes. But there was 
the gravest risk that hasty and ill-considered measures 
would irretrievably ruin the class they were meant to bene- 
fit. Look at England under the old Poor Law, from whose 
bad effects it had taken us two generations to escape. 
The sins of that system were assuredly not neglect nor 
indifference, but the reverse. Two inferences might be 
drawn: one, that you cannot in one day build up the 
prosperity and well-being of any section of the community ; 
the other, that all legislation is useless unless there be 
self-reliance and personal effort on the part of such as are 
to be raised up. A multiplication of deliberative bodies 
meant simply higher rates. It was no duty of the State 
to provide amusements for its members in the shape of 
Parish Councils. Much more might be hoped from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s pension scheme : which was essentially legi- 
timate—7fit could be worked out on business principles. An 
increase in the number of small holdings was also much to 
be desired (though it would not affect the poorest class), 
for it would create a territorial democracy Conservative 
to the backbone, which would solve the problem of the 
incidence of local rates. 





Bur all these matters, the Prime Minister went on, 
were subservient to the great issue of Ireland, which would 
be the capital question at stake, not only at the next elec- 
tions but also at subsequent ones. The duty of the House 
of Lords was plain, and was totally distinct from the pro- 
posed reform of that Chamber. What would you think 
of a sentinel who said, ‘I am old and fat: therefore I will 
leave my post’? of a trustee who said, ‘I am stupid and 
incompetent: therefore I will betray my trust’? The 
Peers had been placed where they were by the constitu- 
tion ; and their business was simply to vote according to 
their consciences on the matter before them. There was a 
current notion that if the Radicals returned to power they 
would give their Irish allies the go-by. But the Nationa- 
lists would wring concessions out of them; and such few 
wretched securities for Imperial supremacy as might 
be left would soon have to be abandoned. Free-Trade 
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England would then have set up an ultra-Protectionist 
Ireland. Protestant England would have created an ultra- 
clerical State. The control of Ireland would have been 
handed over to those who had been the consistent foes of 
English influence and power: to the men who fought 
against us when we quarrelled with Spain; fought against 
us when we quarrelled with America ; and fought against 
us when we quarrelled with France. The other nations 
of the world would make no mistake about it. What 
conclusion would you draw if you saw Italy forced to give 
up Sicily on similar terms, or Germany forced to give 
up Hanover, or France forced to give up Brittany? The 
vast regions of the world which we rule—not indeed by 
force, for our rule is a mild one—we should soon cease to 
rule at all: if our force were not believed in. 





A CONFERENCE, attended by labourers, mechanics, and 
small holders from the eastern counties, was held at Ely 
at the end of last week for the discussion of the agrarian 
question, and also in order to give Mr. Chaplin an op- 
portunity of listening to suggestions made at first-hand. 
There was nothing theatrical about the gathering, every 
one apparently attending in a businesslike spirit. The 
speeches were thoroughly to the purpose, and may be 
taken to represent the feeling of that more sensible 
portion of the agricultural community which has not been 
deboshed by the professional agitator. Two points in 
particular were emphasised. One was the high rent of 
allotments in comparison to the rent per acre which large 
farmers have to pay: the other was the disgraceful char- 
acter of many of the cottages in which the rural popu- 
lation is housed. As regards the first grievance, there is 
this to be said, that an allotment to be of any profit or 
use must consist of exceptionally good and easily worked 
land, while the average rent of a large farm is necessarily 
calculated over an area much of which is worthless. Upon 
the second head, it is to be noted that the speakers were 
agreed that the worst hovels are to be found on small 
properties, and that machinery already exists for abating 
the evil, if it could only be put in motion. If the rural 
districts cannot get their County Councils to enforce the 
law as to public health and sanitation, the fault is their 
own. At the close of the proceedings Mr. Chaplin made 
an excellent speech, in which he reviewed every topic 
that had been discussed, and pledged the Government to 
a bill for establishing District Councils, and to another for 
facilitating the creation and acquisition of small holdings. 





France entered upon her new commercial régime on 
Monday. For the system of treaties in existence since 
1860, a hand-to-mouth arrangement regulates her trade 
and fiscal relations with Great Britain and certain others ; 
while with Spain, Portugal, and the United States, as well 
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as with Italy, she is commercially at war. By this means she 
gains what her politicians call a free hand to keep out or 
let in what goods she pleases, and at the same time she in- 
troduces elements of friction, uncertainty, and obstruction 
into her commercial relations from which she is already 
beginning to suffer in pocket and in health. Meantime the 
Commercial League, whose members are Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and Belgium, has a very 
real and efficient existence, although the whole series of 
treaties embodying its conditions is not completed. 





PorTuGAL, under her new Cabinet, is making a desperate 
effort to drag her finances out of the Slough of Despond. 
The King has consented to surrender a fifth of his civil 
list ; Government salaries will be heavily taxed upon a 
sliding scale ; incomes generally will be mulcted severely 
in the interests of the revenue ; and customs dues will be 
increased, though in this direction there is little margin 
to spare. ‘There will also be retrenchments in expendi- 
ture ; and in this way it is hoped that a healthy balance 
of revenue may be obtained and confidence restored to 
creditors. There is an alternative plan in the background 
of selling the Portuguese colonies; but in the first place 
this would breed revolution, and in the second it is doubt- 
ful if purchasers could be found for many of that team of 
white elephants. 





Tue Vorwarts, a Berlin Socialist organ, which more than 
once has published confidential Government documents, 
has given to the world a circular issued by Prince George 
of Saxony to the officers of the T'weltth Army Corps, which 
he commands. There is no doubt as to its genuineness. 
It sets forth a series of cruelties done by non-commis- 
sioned officers upon privates, all which have been avenged 
by the courts-martial. There is no need to recapitulate : 
men have been beaten with chains, forced to bow the knee 
or to present arms eighteen hundred times, and so forth. 
The interest of the document is here: such practices (says 
Prince George) encourage Socialism—encourage anything, 
indeed, which will free men from such barbarities. He 
appeals to the ofticers to cleanse the army of ‘ such inhuman 
instructors’: hinting his suspicion that themselves know 
something more than they should. Far be it from us to 
defend them: but the German private is an unruly beast, 


with the heyday in his blood, and since the abolition of 


Hogging he has been more unruly than ever. 

Amon the items of news from the East African coast is 
the announcement that Zanzibar has been formally de- 
clared a free port : the natives and Europeans taking occa- 
sion to wait upon Mr. Gerald Portal, the British Agent, 
with an address of congratulation. Meanwhile, word has 
come down from the interior that Emin Pasha has fought 
his way across Unyoro (far within the British sphere of 
influence) carrying the black, white, and red flag of 
Germany, and has met his former soldiers at Magunga. 
These gentry had previously gone through the ceremony 
of ‘shooting their officers, who were not so pleased as 
themselves at Emin’s coming ; and so overjoyed were they 
at the sight of their old Governor that ‘they nearly tore 
off his clothing in the effort to embrace him.’ It is a very 
pretty bit of romance; but politically it is of less conse- 
quence, inasmueh as the Germans have become thoroughly 


tired of their Emin. The Emin we ‘ rescued.’ 





Tue meetings of the International Sanitary Conference 
are now over, and a protocol has been drawn up: the 
Danish and Turkish representatives have not signed it, 
their powers being incomplete ; and the English delegates 
need time to communicate with the Foreign Office on the 
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application of the sanitary regulations to transport vessels, 
and as to the composition of the Egyptian Sanitary Board. 
Our jproposals are so far adopted that mail steamers 
with satisfactory means of disinfection may pass the Canal 
Vessels detained are to be 
inspected and fumigated: the sick being disembarked at 
Moses’ Wells, where an hospital is to be provided. No 
detention is to last longer than five days. 


under special regulations. 


Tue bulgarian incident, like the Chilian one, is ‘closed.’ 
The weak Power apologises and offers amends; M. Lanel 
waits upon M. Grecoil to say that the oflended dignity of 
France is satisfied, and that ‘relations between the Re- 
public and Bulgaria would be resumed.’ M. Chadourne 
may now resume his mission in the Principality with in- 
creased confidence and boldness: and ‘there begins new 
matter. The noisy but rather mischievous Bulyarian Rzoff 
has been imprisoned at Belgrade, to satisfy M. Stambouloff, 
whose wound heals satisfactorily. From Servia comes 
news of a disgraceful job worked by the Government over 
the last Budget. Ten million francs, voted tor army pur- 
poses, were diverted to the payment of arrears of otticials’ 
pay ; whilst certain proposals were made in order that the 
first by its anxiety 
to increase the revenue, and second by abandoning un- 


Government might win adherents 


popular taxes. 





M. Hussenet, the Russian Minister of Ways and Com- 
munications, has resigned, his place being immediately 
filled by Lieutenant-General Petroff. 
found in a series of diflicuities between M. Hubbenet and 
M. Vishnegradsky, the Minister of Finance, who (according 


‘Lhe reason is to be 


to the Novust:) has striven to get an income out of the 
State railways at the cost of efliciency. Moreover, the 
Tsar is said to have been mightily displeased at the slow 
transport of grain to the famine districts, for which M. 
Hiibbenet is not held guiltless. ‘Lhe reports as to the 
adulteration of flour are more than disgraceful: such 
analyses as 46 per cent. of corn cockles, 4 per cent. of 
rubbish, and 43 per cent of grain, in a sack supposed to 
contain rye, being common. Ground plaster is also deemed 
From Saratov, where the distress is 
extreme, cume bitter complaints of the difficulties thrown 
by the Governor in the way of those who bring aid : 
and although a sum of 12,000 roubles was collected by the 


a useful ingredient. 


local Red Cross Society, the money was sent to St. Peters- 
burg, and naturally has not been heard of since. 





Presipent Harrison has, through Mr. Blaine, officially 
forgiven Chili, and declared his belief that ‘the adjust- 
ment of all unsettled matters is easily attainable.’ One 
drop of bitterness remains in the cup. The ‘ ultimatum’ 
of last week played no part in the settlement. It would 
have been as well, or better, had it never been written nor 
presented to Congress. ‘The wonder is how it came to be 
there at all. Seior Montt wrote on Saturday the 23d, 
making the withdrawals and apologies now pronounced 
satisfactory. For some reason, however, the President 
did not become aware of the fact until noon on the fol- 
lowing Monday—the hour at which his monstrous mes- 


sage, demanding reparation for the wounded honour of 


These States, was laid before Congress. Had he waited 
half-an-hour he would have saved Chilisome heartburnings 
and himself at least one blunder. It was subject of com- 
plaint that the Chilian Government had refused Mr. Egan's 
request for safe-conducts to the refugees at the Embassy. 
But safe-conducts were actually sent, though Mr. Egan 


failed to inform his superiors of the fact. 
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A suppeN fall of the barometer towards the close of last 
week was the precursor of a gale severe even for this 
exceptionally stormy winter. In the North of Scotland 
the consequent thaw came on with appalling rapidity. 
The melting snow poured into the rivers, which rose to an 
almost unprecedented height, and did damage to an ex- 
tent that as yet can scarce be estimated. A second 
Dick Lauder were needed to do justice to the cala- 
mity. In Ross-shire, in the Spey valley, and in parts of 
Inverness-shire the visitation has been exceptionally 
severe: a piece of the Highland Railway having been 
washed away at Kingussie, and the highroads being all 
under water. The cost of replacing the vanished bridges 
will fall heavily on county rates that are high enough al- 
ready and that are drawn from purses of no great elasticity. 
We note that the Forth Bridge is not a penny the worse 
for its battering by the tempest, though the force of the 
wind was sufficient to blow the tool-box off the tender 
of a locomotive. In the Channel there have been ex- 
citing scenes: the centre a North German Lloyd steam- 
ship, the Eider, which struck on a rock near the Needles 
in a dense fog on Sunday night. The passengers were 
taken ashore by lifeboats on Monday, not without great 
peril, for the sea ran high; but the captain and the crew 
remained on board in hopes that the vessel might be 
successfully floated off. She sprang a leak, however, on 
Monday night, and on Tuesday it became plain that she 
was breaking up. The lifeboats accordingly had to resume 
their duty under even greater difficulties than before, and 
by the evening every one was safe ashore, the captain 
being the last man to leave the ship. 


Mr. SpurGeon was by virtue of his oratorical power 
the most eminent of all the Nonconformists. He was 
neither scholar nor thinker, but he had a gift of pre- 
sentation and a happy choice of language. How much of 
his fame is due to the possession of a singularly melodious 
and sensitive voice is a question which may be left to the 
curious in such calculations. His theology was restricted, 
his creed was severe. But he knew how to excite the 
interest of his hearers by a certain artistically conveyed 
sympathy for them: he was humourous and had command 
of pathos. Unlike most Nonconformists, he was a staunch 
Unionist. His writings, like his speech, were homely and 
blunt, and sometimes rather witty. He deserves re- 
spect both as an orator who expressed his personality 
handsomely and as a man who, however narrow his 
creed, worked with effect in the cause of religion and 
morality. 





Sirk Ropert Sanpeman was of the race and lineage of 
Clive or Warren Hastings—a strong, independent adminis- 
trator, one of those who knew how to make England 
feared and respected. He was fortunate in having a bar- 
barous country to work upon. By a policy not well liked 
at Simla, and quite disapproved at the India Office, he 
made of Beluchistan a British dependency, and reduced 
the turbulent population to obedience. His energy saved 
the country for us after Maiwand ; and it is to him we owe 
the Candahar railway. He fought brilliantly in the Mutiny 
and also in the Afghan War of ’78. Sir George Paget, 
the Regius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, was eminent 
in his profession, and did much towards founding a really 
efficient school of medicine at that University. And from 
an obituary list once more exceeding long we may take 
the names of Sir John Eardley-Wilmot, a County Court 
judge, an excellent scholar, and for some time a well- 
known member of Parliament; and of Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie, a specialist in throat diseases, who had the late 
Emperor of Germany as a patient. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


[* spite of the Premier's approval, the very cool 

reception accorded to Mr. Chamberlain's scheme 
for helping all the members of the working-class at 
present twenty-five years of age or less to a pension of 
five shillings a-week when they are sixty-five years old 
Also it is 
somewhat agreeably surprising. ‘There has been of late 
such a marked tendency to take up anything which 
professes to be for the benefit of the working-class, that 
there would have been no cause for wonder if this plan 
had been welcomed with sentimental generosity merely 
on the strength of the excellence of its intention. That 
same excellence is beyond dispute. On all grounds one 
must approve of the mere desire to encourage the prac- 
tice of that virtue of thrift which has not been the most 
The Englishman 


is creditable to the general common sense. 


conspicuous of our national merits. 
will work hard and venture boldly, and therefore he has 
created immense industries and founded vast colonies. 
But he has the defects of his qualities. ‘The fear of old 
age in poverty touches him scarce at all. He is re- 
luctant to prepare against it at the cost of years of 
self-denial ; and too often he resigns himself to pauper- 
ism with a poorness of spirit not easy to reconcile with 
his general pluck. To strengthen him in this respect 
—to train him to be a little more careful without 
becoming so sordidly timid as the Frenchman: this 
And when a distinguished states- 
man comes forward with a plan to that end, we do 
well to consider it: we might so very easily have taken 
it up in a fit of emotion. 

Perhaps it is partly because Mr. Chamberlain—(we 
say it to his honour)—is deficient in the engaging arts of 
the more conspicuous contemporary type of philanthro- 
pist that his scheme has been thus properly received. 
It has been subjected to the two questions which should 
be put to every scheme before it is accepted as trust- 
worthy : the questions, namely, if it will work ? and if, 
with the best intentions in the world, it will not do 
more Narm than good? It has been found to stand the 
test of these inquiries very ill. Briefly stated, the scheme 
is this. Every man who on or before his twenty-fifth 
year deposits £5 in the hands of the State, and then 
pays in a pound a-year till he is sixty-five, shall in re- 
turn command the addition by the State of £15 to 
his £5, and receive for the rest of his life an an- 
nuity of 5s. a-week. If he pass over one year, he 
may pay up in the next, and on payment of arrears 
he may even revive his claim after a lapse of five. 
Lord Salisbury says Ay, and thinks the details only 
need working out ; but we cannot think—nor do many 
others appear to believe—that this plan will work for 
the purpose for which it is designed. No doubt the 
thrifty, cautious man might take advantage of it, as 
he does already of Post Office Annuities. The work- 
man who has money in the Savings Bank, who owns 
his cottage by the help of a building society—he 
too may avail himself of it. We say, ‘may,’ but not 
‘will’: the more decisive form were too exceeding 
rash. To a thrifty man Mr. Chamberlain's scheme 
would have this serious defect : it deprives him of the 
control of part of his savings. If times be hard, if 
he want to make a little venture, to buy a fine set of 
tools for himself or his son, or a box of clothes for his 


were for his good. 
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daughter, he can draw on his reserve in the Post Office 
Savings Bank: whereas the money paid to the State 
would be gone. Such a man, balancing the certainty of 
immediate inconvenience against the doubtful advan- 
tage of an annuity he may never live to draw, would 
very naturally prefer his Friendly Society or his Savings 
Bank ; and we think he would be right. To sacrifice 
forty years’ command of your money is a bad bargain, 
and the badness of it is not compensated by the State's 
addition of £15 to the original fiver: for none of it is 
ever cash in hand. The thrifty man, then, will not be vio- 
lently tempted ; while as for the unthrifty man, we are 
firmly persuaded that he will find it more repellent still. 
To begin with, it will be very hard for him to save 
£5 out of (say) even 20s. a-week before he is twenty- 
five ; and as for his pound a-year for the next forty, 
to ask him to pay it is a dream. Now, this is the 
kind of man who becomes a pauper: the defects that 
will not let him save will generally consign him to the 
workhouse. Let us suppose, then, that a percentage of 
the more thrifty does take advantage of the scheme, 
and that the less thrifty behave after their kind. The 
result is that the community at large is burdened by 
the obligation to find those additional £15 to the first 
deposits of a number of men fairly able to look after 
themselves, while the poor-rate will not be lightened 
a farthing. The essential vice condemns the scheme in 
principle. Why trouble, then, about details, when from 
its very nature it must fail ? 

An objection 
pointed out by the Charity Organisation Society. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme is an application of his old doc- 





and a very serious one—has been 


trine of ransom—modified, indeed, but not essentially 
changed. We do not like that doctrine of ransom. We 
acknowledge that, after nineteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity, it is impossible for us to leave the destitute to 
starve. ‘They must be saved by a decent maintenance. 
But this aid must be given to destitution, nor—unless 
it is to have a purely pauperising influence—must it 
be granted to those that are able to help themselves. 
This is no mere doctrinary theory. We have the teach- 
ing of the delectable old Poor Law system to show the 
results of a method most absurdly described as more 
humane. Whatever relaxes the pressure of necessity 
simply renders the weaker and the more indolent less in- 
clined to work, and, for all its boasted humanity, renders 
them the more miserable by the process of pauperisation. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s old-age pension is, in principle, a 
return to this bad practice. On the face of it, no doubt, 
it is nosuch matter. Nothing is to be given directly to 
any man, and nothing is to be set apart for him till he 
have proved his thrift and honesty by finding £5 him- 
self. This is very pretty as an excuse: but the scheme, 
if it become law, would be a recognition of the principle 
that the State is bound not only to support the man who 
can no longer support himself, but to help him along 
from the beginning by making him presents. It follows 
naturally that the help must be acceptable and effectual. 
If Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme do not go far enough, it 
must be carried further; or we must simply revert to 
the position of the Poor Law reformers of fifty years ago, 
which would be a piteous confession that we had gone 
on the wrong tack. And if it be carried further, we 
revert to the system of doles—which has been proved 
to be utterly corrupting in effect. 
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RIOT FOR THE GLORY OF GOD 


HERE is no reason to doubt that the singularly 
unfortunate phraseology in which Sir Henry 
Hawkins, a fortnight ago, delivered the judgment of 
the Court for Crown Cases Reserved, in the ‘ Salvation 
Army’ case, has done much to establish the local tradi- 
tion whereby Sunday at Eastbourne is getting to be 
regularly observed as a day of unrest. ‘This develop- 
ment of pious rowdyism would be offensive and discredit- 
able anywhere. In a town like Eastbourne, where 
practically the sole local industry is the provision of 
rest and recreation for inhabitants of London and the 
Home Counties, it is deplorable in the last degree. Not 
being an idiot—but very much the contrary—Sir Henry 
knew perfectly well that the Salvationist defendants 
went to Eastbourne for the express, and impudently 
avowed, purpose of disobeying the law and making a 
disturbance. They were entitled to no more commise- 
ration than the man Stead, who some years ago com- 
mitted a heartless abduction and a cruel series of 
indecent assaults, in order—by his own account—to 
testify to his dissatisfaction with the fashion in which 
certain parts of the law were administered. Therefore 
it was quite enough to hold that the case, as stated, 
showed no evidence against the defendants of the par- 
ticular offence of which they had been convicted, and it 
is impossible to understand why the judge should have 
talked about a ‘ peaceable body of persons . . . engaged 
in prayer, or have suggested that they did not know 
what they had gone to Eastbourne for. To talk non- 
sense deliberately on the bench, especially when every 
person who hears or will read it knows that it is non- 
sense, is a proceeding which cannot inspire respect, and 
is in no way to be commended, The repetition of simi- 
lar disturbances the day after, and the day week after, 
this particular nonsense was talked was the only result 
which could be expected ; and it duly happened. There 
seems to be no reason why it should not happen again 
to-morrow, and to-morrow week, and an_ indefinite 
number of subsequent Sundays. 

The remedy for this state of things appears to be 
clear ; but unfortunately there is a difficulty about its 
application. That difficulty is that it requires the 
negative co-operation of the entire Eastbourne public. 
This is what ought to be done. The population of 
Eastbourne—fishermen, donkey-boys, loafers, and all— 
ought, by a unanimously observed self-denying ordi- 
nance, to take no notice whatever of the Salvationists. 
The police, on the other hand, ought to watch them 
closely, and, on the first whimper of a musical instru- 
ment in contravention of the Eastbourne Act, instantly 
to put that Act in force against the person who blew 
into the bassoon or buffeted the drum. If the Act allow 
arrest, then arrest; if summons before a magistrate, 
then summons. The magistrates, upon proof of an 
offence, ought unquestionably, in view of the organised 
defiance of the law by the Salvationists and the magni- 
tude of the trouble they have given, to use to the very 
utmost the power of punishment entrusted them by 
the Act. There can be little doubt, if the Act be 
moderately well drawn, that a few weeks’ persis- 
tence in resolute government of this kind would 
put an end to the nuisance. The difficulty, appa- 
rently, would be to get the population to abstain 
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from interfering. It is impossible not to feel a certain 
natural sympathy with the mobs of boys and men 
who commonly assemble for the purpose of assault- 
ing the Salvationists. It is unlawful, of course, and 
injudicious, and probably it is to some trifling extent 
morally wrong, but it is extremely natural. A rival 
mob of rowdies of both sexes, not being, for the most 
part, inhabitants of the town, and having no legitimate 
business there whatever, makes its appearance week after 
week, for the express purpose of doing what is forbidden 
by law: (1) because it is forbidden by law, and (2) be- 
cause they choose to disapprove of the law, and to want 
to pose as martyrs in order to keep up the unwhole- 
some excitement which fills the pockets of Mr. Booth, 
and stimulates the sale of red jerseys. Everything 
about these persons is odious and exasperating. ‘Their 
occupation in life is to degrade religion by riotous 
behaviour and unseemly antics. It is difficult to decide 
whether the sincerity of some of them—probably the 
minority—or the hypocrisy of others—probably the 
majority—is the more nauseating. But their crowning 
offence is their wilful and deliberate selection of the 
people of Eastbourne as the individuals at the expense 
of whose convenience they will advertise themselves and 
try to get into a row. ‘Therefore the natural impulse 
of the young, healthy, and unemployed Eastbourne 
male is to smash their instruments, destroy their flags, 
punch the heads of their men, and induce their women 
to withdraw. Their women, of course, are peculiarly 
irritating, because their heads cannot be deliberately 
punched ; and their behaviour is no doubt more pre- 
posterous, than that of their fellow males. It is, how- 
ever, one of those sad cases in which natural impulses, 
however amiable in themselves, must not be obeyed. 
To obey them is to play into the hands of the Salva- 
tionists, who, having much experience in the religious- 
circus business, have reckoned upon the prevalence of 
these impulses in the average human breast, and laid 
their plans accordingly. ‘The only way to be rid of the 
pest is to begin by taking no notice of it ; and the local 
authorities should do all in their power—very likely 
they do it already—by public meetings, the distribution 
of handbills, appeals to the press, whatever suitable 
methods there may be, to urge this course upon the 
populace. 

It may be said that this is a lame conclusion; but the 
fact is that you cannot, in a moderately free country, 
prevent any number of people choosing to combine 
for the purpose of inflicting great and_ prolonged 
annoyance upon the community at large if they are 
prepared themselves to undergo a certain amount of 
risk. Any man in England can murder any other, if 
he have no objection whatever to being hanged ; and in 
the same way any combination of a few thousands can 
make a pandemonium of some miles of street or beach 
if they do not mind occasional broken heads, fines, or 
short terms of gentle incarceration. If the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Sussex were an irresponsible local autocrat 
he could put a stop to the Salvationist nuisance in 
half-an-hour. ‘To arrest all the malefactors and put 
them in prison indefinitely would be easy; but that is 
not how affairs in England are conducted. Contrari- 
wise, there are by-laws, and the common law, and 
magistrates, and appeals, and the stating of cases, and 
Sir Henry Hawkins, to say nothing of Mandamus, and 
VOL, VII. 
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Habeas Corpus, and the Solicitor-General, and the 
great Liberal Party on the look-out for votes. Each 
way of doing things has its advantages, and for a great 
many purposes arbitrary government would be the more 
convenient aud the more pleasant: but it is unreason- 
able to hope to enjoy the advantages of both at one and 
the same time. : 


AMALGAMATED IDLERS 
‘ow last ‘Tyneside strike—the last, that is, at the 


time of writing—is full of instruction for those 
who have been persuaded into the belief that education, 
high wages, and combination can change the British 
Working-Man froma selfish, unreasonable being, seeking 
what he deems to be his own advantage, into a suave 
and intelligent embodiment of Board School virtues. 
Improved wages and shorter hours were to provide him 
leisure for ‘ self-improvement’ and the appreciation of 
Extension Lectures. Diffused intelligence would make 
each Union a temple of moderation. The ordeal of 
strikes was to be abandoned for the tribunal of the 
arbitrator. Now, it is not to be denied that leisure and 
education are priceless advantages to those who can 
get them. But they cannot, nor would it be well that 
they should, depose personal interest from its place 
among the motives controlling the relations between 
employer and employed. The ‘Tyneside engineers have 
been good enough to show that the skilled mechanic, 
for all his education and intelligence, is as blind and 
self-willed in pursuing his own ends as the scum of 
civilisation that goes shouting after Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. * Ben’ Tillett. 

Last November 35,000 men lost their work upon a 
frivolous question with regard to the overtime put in 
by apprentices in the engineering sheds of the Tyne and 
Wear. ‘They had (in the cause, let it be remembered, 
of the unemployed) reduced their own overtime to a 
minimum: now they proposed to do away with the com- 
petition of the boys. Though the disturbance affected 
the whole trade of the district, the one desire of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers was ‘to make the 
masters sit up.” The dispute was steered over, thanks 
to the representations of other Trade Unions: but the 
defeat rankles, and the present strike might have been 
avoided but for the recollection of the November failure. 
A dispute between the fitters and plumbers employed 
by Messrs. Palmer at Jarrow gave the pretext. Com- 
plaints were made that work which ought to have been 
assigned to the fitters was given to the plumbers. A 
conference ended in the withdrawal of the representa- 
tives of the Engineers’ Union (to whom the fitters 
belong) because the award was against them. ‘Three 
hundred of Messrs. Palmer's fitters then struck, choosing 
the moment when several heavy contracts were being 
hurried forward. ‘The Association of Tyne and Wear- 
side Employers, to assist Messrs. Palmer, announced 
that they would lock out such of their men as were en- 
rolled in the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, unless 
the dispute should cease. It did not cease, and notices, 
in accordance with the local custom, were handed to 
twenty-five per cent. of the men: whereupon the re- 
mainder struck. As before, the number will shortly be 
quadrupled : not because there is any solid ground for 
quarrel, but to show sympathy. The consequences of 
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the strike, if it be prolonged, cannot but be serious. 
Lloyd’s Shipping Report for last year shows that the 
trade of the district is on a downward line. Fortu- 
nately the other Engineers’ Union remembers this. _ Its 
counsels are divided ; and the remaining Unions con- 
nected with shipbuilding regard the strike as madness. 
The Federated Committee, indeed, has actually coun- 
selled conciliation. 

Here, however, you see a Union of skilled mechanics, 
well educated in comparison to the average citizen, 
striking from a motive of spleen, indulging in wilder 
language than ever dockers did, dreaming the Socialist 
dream of Eight Hours and no unemployed, and throw- 
ing their present welfare to the winds. Yet formerly 
the Amalgamated Engineers had some respect for good 
sense in their dealings. The reason is not far to seek. 
The Society is presently without a leader. The candi- 
dates for the secretary's chair, competing for popularity, 
show their worthiness for the post and their concern for 
the Society’s prosperity by urging a course of retaliation 
against the masters. And the moral (since morals are 
very useful in politics) is here: neither education nor 
high wages can temper the selfishness of the working- 
man. With them or without them he falls into the 
clutch of the demagogue who bids highest ; and his 
ruin is such self-government as that which the engin- 
eers are now enjoving. It is inconceivable that Mr. 
Burns, mischievous as he is, should ever allow one of his 
Unions to engage ina strike of this description; because 
Mr. Burns is no fool, and values his place. But a popu- 
larly elected committee may be depended upon to take 
one course alone: the most unexpected and probably 
the most foolish. 


ART AND THE ACADEMY 


FFNHE partisan who is not purblind can scarce con- 

ceal from his vision the many and piteous faults 
of the Royal Academy. But one virtue it has: its 
officials never falter in loyalty to their ideal. So 
obstinately have they ranged themselves against art, 
that it were sad indeed if at this eleventh hour they 
were guilty of dalliance with the Evil One ; and there- 
fore are they to be sincerely congratulated on the 
election of Mr. Stanhope Forbes. The new Associate 
was born to inherit Academic glory. He has been 
patronised by Mr. Tait. More nearly accomplished than 
his predecessors, he is yet so little preoccupied with art 
that he has long been the chosen leader of the Bible 
and Spectacles School. In him the Academy will find 
a staunch confederate. Still will he wave aloft the 
banner of pictorial morality ; and as one by one the old 
exponents of British sentiment craw] silently from their 
arm-chairs, they will depart the happier for the know- 
ledge that their appointed barriers are strong to resist 
the tide of art and beauty. Middle-class pathos, be- 
loved of Mrs. Grundy, may be entrusted as safely to 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes as to Mr. Luke Fildes himself. 


The reporter of the Salvation Army is as secure of 


success as he who has immortalised upon canvas the 
supreme Bedside Manner. And it is pleasant to be 
reminded that the Academy—(which represents art, 
when the Nonconformist Conscience represents clean 
morals: not before)—still holds to the comfortably 
beaten track of interest. 
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And yet even to the heroes of Burlington House 
moments of introspection must come. Now and again 
the Ancient Worm (which is conscience) must ask them 
what they have done to further the cause they assume 
to patronise. Even their pride must sometimes reproach 
them for having assailed with malice or contempt such 
artists as fortune has chucked across their path. Pro- 
sperity is not a complete atonement for a damaged 
reputation, and it can scarce be pleasant to go down to 
posterity (on your belly!) as one of a body which did its 
best to encourage false ideals. But to retard has ever 
been the true function of Academies ; and, were it not 
for the gullibility of the public, we could afford to for- 
get the follies of our own, which, though it is power- 
less to make or mar a reputation, is able by dispensing 
its poor titles at least to furnish the bank-books of the 
incompetent. And yet, suppose for an instant the 
Academicians had been moved to do honour, without 
malice or afterthought, to the most distinguished that 
dwelt in their midst? What a difference should we 
note in their constitution ! what a magnificent progress 
would it be ours to record! Once it were made known 
that true-born British clumsiness of handling, a stolid 
determination to cultivate ‘ realism’ at the cost of ele- 
gance, were not essential to Academic aspirations, how 
changed the character of those exhibitions which are 
our annual distress! But the Academy has slept 
for half-a-century, and is unlikely to awaken now, 
Though intelligence broke in, it were too late to save. 
Would Mr. Albert Moore, the insolently neglected, 
accept his belated honours? Would Mr. Whistler, 
incomparably the greatest artist who has lived and 
wrought in England during the present century, con- 
descend to a fauteuil by the side of Messrs. Stacy 
Marks and Vicat Cole? We trow not. ‘Though his 
prowess is recognised with respect all Europe over, 
his very existence is unknown to our official guardians. 
But surely a blush steals over their stern faces as 
they reflect on duties unfulfilled and violated pledges ? 
The more galling must it be when foreign Govern- 
ments do frank and generous obeisance to talent they 
have ignored. But a few days since Mr. Whistler was 
elected officier of the Legion of Honour: that all the 
world might know ‘dans quelle estime particuliere le 
gouvernement Francais tient son talent... And the 
representatives of British art are so little conscious of 
this same talent that they would sky their Whistlers 
or ignore them utterly. However, the day of repara- 
tion is past. Even if they threw open their doors to 
artists, who would enter in? ‘They have their Mr. 
David Murray, their Mr. Stanhope Forbes, and they 
must e’en rest content. For our part, we rejoice at 
every step which further divorces the Academy from 
Art: for that even the People may some day discover 
that the right to a certain amount of line-space does 
not remain an eternal patent of nobility. 

But opportunities of bringing poor Art into ridicule 
are never lacking. Some well-meaning persons have 
collected nine hundred pounds, wherewith they propose 
to commission Mr. Ford Madox Brown to paint a pic- 
ture, to be offered in due course to the National Gallery. 
That a private tribute should be paid to Mr. Madox 
Brown is very right and proper; and there is no reason 


why such as rejoice in the natveté of his style should not 
purchase, whether jointly or severally, any number of 
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Wicliffe-on-His-Trials. But there is every reason that 
justice and common sense can possibly dictate why the 
National Gallery should courteously but firmly decline 
to accept the work. We have too many white ele- 
phants on hand already not to be on our guard to-day. 
Mr. Madox Brown’s reputation is still in the balance, 
and until time have determined which scale shall kick 
the beam it were wiser to withhold a place in Trafalgar 
Square. Had we a Luxembourg, or place of purgatory, 
none would raise an objection, and perhaps by the time 
this Wiecliffe is complete Mr. Tait’s Palace of Art will 
be established. But that castle is still in the air, and 
those who would jealously guard the honour of our 
National Gallery cannot do better than protest with all 
their indignation against this fresh attempt against it 
in the name of philanthropy. 





THE KAISER’S LATEST 

, some heated debating in the Landtag, the 

Prussian Education Bill has been read a first 
time and consigned to a Select Committee: so that 
the Kaiser’s latest experiment in general paternity is 
for the present secure. But its development must have 
given him sore anxiety. The hostility with which it 
was received appears to have been little affected by the 
fact that the project was his own, that he was present 
at Cabinet Councils, that he sent his household officers 
to watch the debates. In Britain such procedure would 
generate a Radical explosion, and almost justify the 
existence of our Labouchere ; but the Berliners are used 
to their Hohenzollern, and find no incompatibility be- 
tween the liberties of citizenship and the acts of a 
monarchy that both governs and reigns. No: the resist- 
ance to the Bill for Primary Instruction appears to have 
been dictated by considerations of (so-called) principle. 
From its central idea—that the child should be taught 
religion, and that under the supervision of the priest 
—all shades of Liberalism revolt in real or feigned 
alarm. ‘That section called National, which follows 
the patriotic (if pedantic) leadership of Herr von 
Bennigsen, is in open revolt; and that coalition 
with the Conservatives whereon the Government de- 
pended for its majority is a thing of the past. The 
chances are that Ministers will carry their measure by 
the aid of the solid Clerical vote ; it is just possible, 
too, that they may disarm resistance by concessions in 


‘Committee. Still, Count von Caprivi's fighting speech 
‘(so reminiscent of Another and the Kulturkampf) scarce 


reads like conciliation, and the deputies will probably 
get their bellyful of Ministerial highhandedness. 

The proposal, then, which Wilhelm 1. is driving 
through Parliamentary opposition and Ministerial 
threats of resignation—Herr von Bennigsen’s of the 
Prefecture of Hanover would be a serious blow—is 
scarce commendable on the score of tact. Otherwise 
the scheme, despite tlhe question-begging criticisms that 
it is ‘retrograde’ and ‘contrary to the spirit of the 
age, has much in it to command the approval of the 
candid mind. No attempt is made to enforce the now 
discarded theory of Cujus regio ¢jus religio ; on the con- 
trary, the creed that would chiefly profit in Protestant 
Prussia is certainly that of the Catholic minority. Every 
effort is made to insure the training of the young in the 
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faith of their fathers. If, for example, so many as thirty 
attend a school not of their own confession, a new place 
shall be built for them: ifso many as fifteen, they are to 
have special instruction from their particular minister. 
Even in the case of sects not recognised by the State— 
as Methodists, Unitarians, and Old Catholics—exemp- 
tion is granted on the demand of the sect’s authorities, 
provided they promise and vow to undertake the up- 
bringing of their bairns in godliness and good learning. 
In short, the education of Prussia is to be reorganised 
on a purely denominational system: the teachings of a 
cult, however narrow it be, are recognised as better than 
the teachings of no cult at all. To this arrangement 
the Liberals object on the paltry side-issue that injus- 
tice will be done to individuals: but the prick against 
which they kick in sparsely populated districts is the 
compulsion upon children of parents without religious 
‘elief—implied in the absence of any special provision 
or their behalf—to attend where Christianity is taught. 
Hence much outery from the Radical part of the Diet: 
for Freedom of Conscience is abolished hereby, and, says 
Herr Richter, there will be an abundance of religious 
(i.e. irreligious) martyrs. In which utterance you have 
the political schismatic at his best. He is absolutely reck- 
less that the persons affected are a contemptible hand- 
ful; and to save them from the consequences of their 
fatuity he would sacrifice any measure, how largely 
beneficial soever that measure were. He calls it tyranny 
to preserve the son of the Fool who hath said in his 
heart, ‘There is no God, from being infected at the 
most impressionable time of life with a belief in mere 
negation ; yet is he supremely wroth if any one accuse 
him of aiding in the dissemination of atheism. Count 
von Caprivi pointed out, with crushing logic, that pure 
ethics divorced from religion (that is, copybook head- 
ings) are absolutely futile as an educational medium; for 
the only alternative to faith and morality is unfaith and 
non-moratity. As for the masses, he added, they are 
incapable of judging the question, and the question 
must be judged for them. Admirable words: which 
show that in Germany at least there are statesmen 
aspiring to somewhat nobler functions than those of 
spokesman to the Many-headed. 

The Kaiser, then, and his faithful Chancellor have 
acted worthily in the introduction of a scheme which 
is gall and wormwood to the prigs in the Diet. Its 
benefits are incontestable ; its defects inseparable from 
the divisions of the Churches. Religious instruction 
as administered by pastoral teachers has one cardinal 
vice: it is made a vehicle for dogma, and not a source 
of literary delight, an incentive to the politics of home. 
To the scandal of Christianity, Protestant and Papist 
divines are so intent upon dialectical victories they 
altogether forget that the Bible is the peasant’s one 
book of poetry, his one repertory for examples of valour 
and virtue. A partial corrective to excessive sectarian- 
ism can, doubtless, be devised in Government inspec- 
tion: whereby (for example) ampler honour is awarded 
to the recitation of David’s lament over Saul and Jona- 
than, or a good knowledge of the Sermon on the Mount, 
than to a correct enumeration of the rivers of Palestine, 
an accurate repetition of the Athanasian Creed. But 
no provision of the kind appears to exist in the pre- 
sent bill; and it is unfortunately the case that, since 
those portions of Scripture which cannot somehow be 
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connected with matters controversial are singularly few, 
the scope of impartial supervision is but limited. At 
any rate, the workman faces his destiny far better 
equipped with a grounding in the Word of God, how- 
ever circumscribed the standpoint wherefrom it be 
considered, than with any such smattering of history 
and geography as our own Board Schools provide. 
The May Laws were a mistake, and dearly did Prince 
Bismarck pay for that mistake: by his ‘ slow train to 
But the complete reversal of their policy 
will tend to keep Prussia, as in former times, a reli- 
Meanwhile, it proves, 


Canossa.” 


gious and a law-abiding nation. 
if proof be needed, that Wilhelm 11, despite his foibles 
and impetuosities, may after all be worthy to fill the 
seat of the Great Frederick. 





PAID OR ELECTED ? 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK in the current Fortnightly 


Review is very sensible indeed on the subject of 
London Government. His main contention is that the 
government of London should be modelled on the 
government of a county and not on the government of 
a municipal borough. The administrative county of 
London had last year a population of four and a- 
quarter millions—or just double the population of 
Denmark. 
Belgium six ; while most of our self-governing colonies 
On the 
other hand, contrasting London with the other big 
towns in the kingdom, the disproportion places her at 
once in a separate category. 


Now, Holland has four and a-half millions, 


could hardly people a single London parish. 


Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Liverpool have each as nearly as possible one-eighth of 
her population ; Birmingham has just one-tenth. The 
simple statement of such figures is a sufficient answer 
to the wooden-headed generalisation, dear to The 
Daily News, that because London is a town and Bir- 
mingham is a town, therefore both Birmingham and 
London must be governed on exactly the same plan. 
But the chief merit of Sir John Lubbock’s deliverance 
lies in that it is virtually a criticism of the whole method 
of municipal government. The London County Coun- 
cil, he urges, is overweighted with detail. Every 
several item in the expenditure, every separate appoint- 
ment—even down to the promotion or dismissal of a 
fireman or the appointment of a doorkeeper—every 
resolution to make a new path in one of the parks, to 
put up lodge or shed, to renew turf, to buy gravel 
or iron hurdles, every question of wages or hours of 


work, must be decided by the Whole, Body. Exactly 


the same thing is true of the proceedings of an ordinary 
municipal council ; only there are fewer matters to be 
dealt with, and therefore the system works somewhat 


less ill than in London. To know that it does work 
ill you need but note the individual quality of a pro- 
vincial council. The men are not the best in the town 
—for the most part they are not even second-bests ; 
they are either little twopenny-halfpenny persons who 
love to put the letters ‘'T.C. after their names, or 
they are tradesmen and contractors who realise that 
control of public money means what is called ‘good 
business.” Under the present system we can look for 
No man with two ideas in his head 
will abandon either work or pleasure to sit hours on a 


no better material. 


stretch discuSsing with a dozen others whether a new 
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public convenience should be placed on the north or the 
south side of a particular street. Life is too full for 
him to waste it on such merriment as that. 

As Sir John Lubbock 
half explains, it is the substitution of paid officials for 


What, then, is the remedy ? 
elected vestrymen. If you want to get a good man for 
work that takes much time and brings no honour, you 
must pay him for his time, and pay him well. Further, 
you must give him authority to settle the bulk 
of those questions that come within his department. 
Your best-paid servant will not submit to be cross- 
examined for half-an-hour by a committee of noodles 
about some piece of trumpery himself could settle in 
And this the true-born vestryman 
He has been bred amid detail 
lullest description, and his range of vision 


thirty seconds. 
cannot understand. 
of the 
cannot carry beyond it: to him the whole world hinges 
on the price of a park-keeper’s hat or the thickness of 
a firenits boots. We are therefore in a vicious circle 
as regards municipal government; for the bulk and 
the multiplicity of detail to be considered by the 
persons elected keeps out the larger-minded men ; and 
the small-minded ones, who do get chosen, increase that 
bulk and aggravate that multiplicity by the exercise of 
their dreadful inborn genius for meddling in the very 
smallest matter. A good instance of this was the treat- 
ment of Captain Shaw by the London County Council. 
He did his work to the admiration of all London—to 
say the least; but he was not sufficiently subservient to 
the nobodies elected to rule over him. He wanted to 
do his own work in his own way, without consulting 
with a committee of Mr. Wordys over every little trifle ; 
and hence in his place the Council has appointed (at a 
lower salary) a man who, as one of the Council has said, 
will be the ‘servant of the Fire Brigade Committee, and 
not its master.” Of course, the Council itself is the first 
to suffer from such a policy. ‘The two first Chairmen, 
Lord Rosebery and Sir John Lubbock, are both of them 
going, and of the rank-and-file the most that are in 
any way distinguished are not seeking re-election. 
Already it is possible to see that in point of quality 
the second Council will be far inferior to the first; 
and a progressive deterioration is more than probable. 
The only hope, then, for the government of London 
The bulk of the 
work must be handed over bodily to officials responsible, 
highly paid, and entrusted with complete authority in 
matters of detail. 


lies in a complete change of system. 


The Council must stand back and 
supervise from a distance, in the same way that the 
House of Commons controls the national Executive. 
Whether or not the same change should be made in 
provinces is another question: that need not be im- 
The thing to note is that in 
London the vestry system, bad everywhere, is far worse 


mediately considered. 


than anywhere, and that in London it should be ad- 
mitted to have had its day. 


MATERIA MEDICA 


ee proposal to institute, in London, a teaching 
University which shall be quite apart from the 
existing University of London, yet shall have equal 
powers of granting degrees in all the Faculties, has been 
agitated for some years; and a draft charter for what 
it is proposed to call the Albert University is now 
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before the public. As the current Quarterly remarks, it 
is crude and inadequate, while it appears to have been 
rather conceived in the interests of King’s and Univer- 
sity Colleges than for the benefit of students or the 
advancement of learning. These two Colleges have 
never been particularly successful, and of late have suf- 
fered from a lack of attendance: caused mainly by the 
advantages to medical students which are in the gift 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and by the increased 
facilities of residence at Oxford and Cambridge. But, 
while 7'he Quarterly reviewer is right in his criticism 
of the draft, he would have been far nearer the mark 
had he confessed that jealousy of the great Scot- 
tish Schools of Medicine was as much the cause of its 
production as anything else. Instead of this, how- 
ever, with a disingenuousness unworthy of the Review, 
or with an ignorance that is equally discreditable—(the 
fact that he appears to be unaware of the extraordinary 
renaissance of Academic tradition in France inclines us 
to this latter explanation)—he not merely ignores the 
Scottish Universities as the true cause of the move- 
ment, but lumps together the medical degrees of Edin- 
burgh, St. Andrews, and Dublin as inferior to that of 
the existing University of London. Now, in the first 
place, the St. Andrews M.D. is (as everybody knows) 
a special degree—a degree like no other, save that in 
the gift of the Primate. It can be given only to a 
certain number of men in the year; and these must 
be over forty years of age, must have held another 
medical qualification, must have practised for a certain 
number of years, and must pass a fairly stiff examina- 
tion. For all practical purposes this is the only degree 
in medicine conferred by the University of St. Andrews ; 
and when a writer is moved to confound it with the 
Edinburgh degree, which is everywhere recognised as 
one of the highest guarantees to professional efficiency, 
he compels his readers to wonder which is at fault : his 
good faith or his intelligence + 

The truth appears to be that the odin medicum is 
abroad. It is found elsewhere than in The Quarterly : 
and the reputation of Edinburgh as the leading medi 
cal school of Britain is like to suffer more at the 
hands of some of her resident graduates than at the 
pens of any number of English reviewers. It is pos- 
sible that the institution ofan Albert University might 
diminish the number of students at the Scottish Uni- 
versities, but that is a hurt which London is quite en- 
titled to inflict on Edinburgh and Glasgow —if she can. 
It is far other with Medical Edinburgh. It has no 
sort of right to inform the world in general that the 
University is unable to cope with the crowd of stu- 
dents: no sort of right to inform the colonies that 
there are too many medical students there already, 
and that no more of them are wanted. But this, pro- 
bably, will be the only practical issue of Monday’s meet- 
ing in Edinburgh under the presidency of the Lord 
Provost of the city, himself a Doctor of Medicine. 
Professional jealousy, envy of Professors, desire of self- 


advertisement—all these and the like are hard words 


to use to a set of men who are probably actuated by 


nothing worse than a wrong-headed desire to put right 
that bit of the world with which they conceive they 
have to do: but the layman, to whom the medical 
mind has been ever a mystery, will be apt to use them, 
all the same. It is a curious fact that in their relations 
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to each other the members of the profession are utterly 
unlike lawyers, parsons, artists, or tradesmen. Your man 
of letters is a jealous brute ; but he is so more by tem- 
perament than by education, and the more competent 
he is the less jealous is he likely to be. But a conscious- 
ness of pre-eminence seems to be no protection to the 
man of lancets. From time immemorial the differences 
of doctors have been a proverb and a scandal. It will 
be a misfortune (which, however, will first react on 
themselves) if the Edinburgh practitioners succeed in 
emptying their University by the publication of mis- 
leading statements and by an undignified and untimely 
attempt to bring the clamour of the market-place to 
bear on the deliberations of the Royal Commission. 
That Commission is at work upon a scheme for the 
increase of the usefulness and prosperity of the Uni- 
versity: though even now, with infinitely less help 
from the State, that University may challenge compari- 
son with (say) Strasburg, the school whereon the Ger- 
mans have lavished so much treasure. As was said of 
old time, it is ill work cutting off your nose to spite 
your face; but until last Monday, when these Edin- 
burgh doctors met together and talked at large, who 
ever heard of anybody attempting the feat? It is to 
be hoped that the final report on the case will not be 
that the operation was entirely successful but that 
the patient succumbed through loss of blood. 


FOR RADICALS ONLY 


QHAETHON, essaying to drive the chariot of the 
sun, and threatening every moment to fall head- 
long from the dizzy highway of the heavens, must have 
been a phenomenon singular enough in his day. But 
vour Reformer, harnessing to his little go-cart of 
modern Radicalism those mighty coursers of Research 
which roam so widely through the deep Death-King- 
doms of the past—what can we make of such a spectacle 
but simply behold and wonder ? Long ere this the bolt 
must have been hurled down from the Blue: but that 
the Father of gods and men bethought him of this 
portent, that it cannot long continue. For the go-cart, 
no matter from what Benthamite or other workshop, is 
in no wise fitted to endure so fierce a strain. 

‘Truly a singular alliance, this of Radicalism and the 
Historical Method. Yet when they had made their go- 
cart, being greatly afeard of those tremendous Coursers 
and withal a little sick of the neatness and prettiness of 
their new contrivance, they fell to argument among 
themselves, and the end thereof was this: ‘ These 
Horses of Doom do exceedingly menace our go-cart ; 
let us, therefore, be bold: seize we these beasts by the 
mane and harness them to our go-cart: so shall these, 
which threaten to hurl us to Tophet, be made to carry 
us safely to our end. Hence this portent! What they 
beheld in their singular journey, flying through such 
regions at the tail of these new-harnessed Steeds of Dread, 
no man hath told. But Rumour—malum quo non aliud 
velocius ullum—has gathered something of their experi- 
ence. “lis said they looked to see a valley of dry bones 
and found instead a very Valhalla of Gods. Strange and 
gigantic shapes passed terrible before them: Custom 
like another Atlas, bearing up in these deep Death- 
Kingdoms the pillars of this world ; with Sentiment, 
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generating from the accumulated energies of the enor- 
mous past his electric forces to work the noisy puppets 
of this little bank and shoal of time. Such sights might 
well appal a set of even Radical adventurers. Their 
conclusion, as we know, ran somewhat in this wise: 
‘Hang it!’ they said, ‘ if this bluff, substantial- looking 
present be but the outward dress of a dim and ghostly 
past ; if social status, social dynamics, depend on Cus- 
tom with those Atlantean pillars of his, and on Senti- 
ment with his electric batteries ; if our very go-cart 
be steadied on its axis and propelled by the same 
means—why, “ here's fine revolution, had we the trick 
to see it.” If the past be indeed alive, what be- 
comes of our reforms? of our countless schemes 
for replacing the dead with the living ? This must be 
stopped at once. The vestiges of life must be put out 
of sight. To which end, this our historical system, with 
all its laws, deductive and inductive, its methods, logi- 
cal and illogical—we shall represent it as a vast post 
mortem of the body politic, allowing only for such reflex 
action as shows itself in constitutional reform.’ 

Thus, in the sober language of truth, we have got 
an historical method, pompously so called, which 
either ignores national life altogether, or recognises it 
only in some abnormal and transitory shape. It was 
found impossible to adapt Radicalism to history, so 
history has been patched and twisted and tinkered on 
all hands to meet the ‘ views’ of Radical interpreters. 
Your social philosopher boasts that he has reconstructed 
history on the basis of evolution: while all the time it is 
evident enough that he sees only the mere integuments 
of history, and knows nothing of the all-prevailing vital 
principle. How interesting, for example, to find that 
industrialism tends to supersede militarism, a system 
of contract to replace a system of status! How inter- 
esting to learn that glittering chivalry has a trick of 


giving way to ‘grey savagery with three sacks and a 
hem’! But in both cases your real concern is not with 
outward garments, but with the human heart which 
pulsates within. For, if the individual man be some- 
thing more than a clothes-horse, then society or the 
aggregate of men must be something more than a 
Monmouth Street or aggregate of clothes-horses. 


The work of our ancestors is everywhere with us. 
What it concerns us most to trace is the spirit which 
inspired this activity, the subtle energy which passes 
from generation to generation, and which in the course 
of ages has absorbed into itself all those sentiments and 
motive powers which form thetrue vital principle of every 
historic State. But in this transaction History gives no 
help. Where she recognises life at all, she is not so 
much a record of national development as the statistics 
of national disease. It is all a wearisome reiteration of 
this one fact: that at such and such a time John Bull, 
feeling somewhat indisposed and having had recourse 
to certain remedies—Bill of Rights, Reform Bill, and 
the like—achieved such and such a meed of success. 
Unfortunate Mr. Bull! Could one but get you out of 
this hotbed of quackery and sonorous ignorance, this 
unhealthy, gas-lit music-hall, with its yelling crowd 
of stump orators and ‘star artistes, away to the free 
hill-side, where the wind blows fresh and fragrant across 
the boundless meadows of time, and this little, fret- 
ting, fuming age of ours lies mirrored in the deep, 
silent waters-of the past—what a saving were there, in 
doctors’ bills alone ! 
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MODERN MEN 
ERNEST RENAN 


rEXHE accidents that change careers have played a strange 

trick with the life of M. Renan. The son, as him- 
self has somewhere phrased it, ‘of peasants and lowly 
sailors,’ his early education at Tréguier was as completely 
clerical and isolated as coulc be conceived even in a French 
country town. They that have had no familiarity with 
such an education, in one form or another, can scarce 
measure its effects or realise its separation. ‘l ae perfect 
seclusion of its dogma, the unquestioning accentance of its 
faith, the authority of its Cetechism, the cousecration of 
its hagiology, the sacred antiquity of the dim legends 
which in these lands run it. and out the courses of every 
mutation, the traditional uevotions, the thousand other 
expressions of Continental Catholicism still unviolated by 
the current thought of the vworlac—a'l these influences are 
brought to bear upon the undeveloped and assimilating 
mind of the Breton child; and such .-ere the early influ- 
ences which for fifteen years fa ic ed th tu. ,ht and 
the emotion of Ernest Renan, ‘The accid nt that in this 
case changed a career was the notice of the Abbé Dupan- 
loup, the brilliant rector of Saint-Nicholas-de-Chardonnet, 
who effected the transfer of (as he viewed it) a studious 
boy from provincial surroundings to the more ex, ins‘ve 
possibilities of a Parisian seminary. M. Renan has h. .self 
sketched his probable biography, had Brittany absorbed all 
his energies. Doubtless he would have proved himself an 
excellent priest, of blameless morality and of vaguely chari- 
table tendencies. His suavity and indulgence as a con- 
fessor would have purchased him the pursuit of ladies 
of fashion. The Vatican Council would have sealed his 
lips in a discreet silence ; and he would have evaded a 
perfectly just accusation of Gallicanism by a profound ac- 
quaintance with the details of Canon Law. So silent and 
peaceful a prospect was for ever destroyed by the fire of 
discussion which penetrated from the heart of Paris even 
into the seminary of Saint-Sulpice. ‘1 did not want,’ 
wrote M. Renan in 1844, ‘the present opportunity to 
escape without informing you of the grace it has pleased 
God to vouchsafe to me by permitting me to consecrate 
my life to Him through the clerical tonsure.” And later : 
‘] assure you that this felicity has filled my heart with in 
expressible peace and joy.” The words may serve as a sig- 
nificant indication of the length of road travelled by the 
mind of that writer who, now in his seventy-second year, 
is busy completing, by his History of the People oy Israel, 
the iconoclasm of Christianity which he inaugurated by his 
Vie de Jésus. 

It would be difficult to coneeive a human creature 
gifted with less imagination or with a more maddening 
acuteness of logic. Down in Tréguier the rustic ideality 
of the place—church-bells, sunsets, milk, and midges-— 
had supplied to him a makeshift and objective imagina- 
tiveness ; and his logic lay in the leashes of absolute reli- 
gious certitude. Paris, which destroyed imagination and 
set logic free, drove Renan along a path which appears to 
have been ridiculously inevitable. Point by point the 
emotional aspects of religion, which derive so potent a 
sustenance from the imagination, slipped from him, and 
left him fearless. Point by point the incursions of a logic 
which refused every conciliation of religious tolerance or 
religious good-will went deeper into his mind, and left bim 
contemptuous. He cast the contradictions between the 
Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel into the face of tradition, 
and inquired what tradition had to say for itself. His 
logic, justifiably or not, declined a conclusion from an un- 
proved major, and his matter-of-fact spirit turned from a 
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faith that insisted upon its own veraciousness without 
such proof. Other men—men of genius even—of his own 
Church had faced the contradictions of Scripture before, 
and had been content to explain, to stand aloof, to 
theorise, and to remain steadfast ; to Renan the kindly 
and peace-making offices of imaginative religious fervour 
were denied. He spared no pains to discover if he could 
find so much as one demonstrable contradiction in Scrip- 
ture. He plunged into the study of Hebrew with abso- 
lute fury, and spent himself day and night over his 
self-appointed task. Among other conclusions, he came 
to the belief that a Messianic interpretation of the Psalms 
was a theory to scout, and that the New Testament had 
been consciously glossed in order to suit such an interpre- 
tation. He refused to run away from his own logic. He 
faced the consequences unflinchingly, and shook the dust 
of Saint-Sulpice from his shoes. 

There has remained to him the enormous influence of 
the first twenty years of his life, and his studies have 
never strayed from this central interest of his young man- 
hood. ‘The moth that had been burning so long at one 
iamp should, as he might consider it, work thenceforth 
for no other object but to extinguish it. Yet M. Renan’s 
methods have never been of a violent kind. His /te de 
Jésus was received, it is true, with rapture by the anti- 
elericals ; but he made no effort to profit by such a popu- 
larity. He consciously refused to attempt what he called 
“a crescendo of anti-clericalism’ after the publication of 
that work ; but he never laid aside his pen. As a writer 
ef prose he is direct rather than elegant, resolutely lucid 
rather than delicate of speech. Fancy, lightness, artful 
thought or passionate diction, are the tropics to his Arctic 
eircle. They have no commerce with him. He is avid 
for facts, for the grand movements of mankind, for his- 
tory in the mass. As a critic he has the sharpness and 
the narrowness of a screw-driver; he turns neither to the 
right nor to the left. He runs between blinkers and looks 
straight ahead. He has been compared to Voltaire, and 
no comparison could be less fortunate. Renan prances 
upon the Old and the New Testament like any destructive 
eart-horse. He is serious in a portentous measure. The 
history of the Jews is to him a marvel, a splendour, an 
immense problem : the evolution of an influence that has, 
from its own essential strength of vitality, increased unto 
the limits of the earth. He finds a religion in the de- 
velopment of Judaism; he rejects the God of the Jews; 
he denies every theocratic conclusion that every prophet 
enunciated ; he has no contempt for the forees which 
combined for the production of the prophets. Voltaire’s 
sneers over the pettiness of the twelve tribes as set against 
the enormity of the outer world could have no dedicated 
chapel in the temple of Renan. Renan is a student, 
grave, unconsciously prejudiced, untouched by agility, 
gracefuluess, or the spirit of humour and delight. He 
has provided for himself this Apostolate--to explain on 
rationalistic grounds the development of religion in 
Judaism and Christianity; he has brought to his task 
acumen, learning, and a power of straightforward speech. 
His conclusions are answerable, himself not. infallible ; 
and his belief in himself is profound. 

‘This is what I really am—an incomplete priest.’ The 
words are the words of M. Renan, and they are admirably 
descriptive. The education which left his brain free for 
its own wanderings never withdrew from the character it 
had helped to form. The abiding presence through life 
of the purely scholastic interests of youth—the friend- 
ships of the time, its professors, its romance—which is so 
characteristic a clerical note, has remained in strong pro- 
minence to M. Renan. He has the tone of Saint-Sulpice 
still. He has its urbanity, its priestly politeness, even 
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certain of its catchwords. By his own confession he has 
never known the meaning of fervent friendship ; and he 
attributes his aloofness to the warnings of the Seminary 
against what is known, in the cant of the place, as ‘ special 
friendships.’ He has reduced the poverty preached by 
Francis of Assisi—‘I am the only man of my time, he 
once said, ‘who has understood the characters of Jesus 
and Francis of Assisi’—to a consistent practice. He isa 
sentimentalist who, rejecting the Day of Judgment, con- 
siders that the judgments on men in Jehoshaphat will be 
those of women countersigned by Jehovah ; and his sense 
of impartial justice restrains him from the performance of 
rash generosities. In art he is the orbicular Philistine. 
Although his pleasure in work is hisown complete reward, 
although he has ever turned away from popular success, 
his theories on the art of letters are contemptible. He is 
a devotee of the vain thing—objective truth ; he conceits 
that man should be satisfied with fact ; ‘if the public were 
wise, he once said, ‘ they would be content with acquiring 
truth.’ It is therefore odd that he should scout the realis- 
tic schools of France ; while it is an entertaining proof of 
his slavery to logic that one fact alone should have sufficed 
to persuade him to this belief. His acquaintance it was 
with a hall-porter ‘who had reached the most transcen- 
dent limits of speculation’ which convinced him of the 
hollowness of realism. His writing and his lectures at the 
Collége de France have left him small time for jesting, 
and such humour as he has put on record is not very 
stimulating. Half priest and whole agnostic, he has 
achieved a wide reputation by reason of the subject-matter 
of his work. If that work shall live who shall say? For 
critical schools come and go; and M. Renan is the lago 


of clericalism—he is nothing if not critical. 





OUR MORNING TUB 


rIXHE Royal Humane Society assures you, in its annual 

report, that 230,000 persons bathed in the Serpen- 
tine last year: an average of 630 per diem, Sundays in- 
cluded. The figure is almost startling: but in such‘a case 
to strike an average for a year is rather absurd. An 
early swim is luxury at midsummer: we would all indulge 
if we were but up and dressed in time. But on drizzly 
autumn mornings there is no fun in the thing—to say the 
least. Swimming is an agreeable exercise, and a man up 
to his neck in water may regard the aspects of heaven and 
earth with comparative indifference. But there is no 
general impulse to strip and plunge from a November fog ; 
so that the number of bathers in that season must be 
vastly below the average. The time comes when skaters 
not swimmers claim the water for their own ; but you read 
that ‘the intense and continued frosts of the opening 
months last year had no deterrent effect on the regular 
frequenters.’ These maniacs carried hatchets, like Arctic 
explorers, to break the ice withal, and they jumped down 
the hole. Further information there is none; but the 
statement that over a hundred persons were treated in the 
Receiving House may cast a certain light on what is after 
all a very trivial matter. 

But few mortals push the sense of duty to such lengths ; 
and even if you throw in an uncertain number of lunatics 
who slip their keeper betimes, the winter bathers must still 
be reckoned by the score: whence the conclusion that in 
the hot weather at least a thousand people disport them- 
selves in the Serpentine o' mornings. Has the time not 
come to provide some shelter for this great multitude ? 
They are picturesque, no doubt, and they realise, to some 
extent, the popular notion of the Golden Age. But autho- 
rity in Britain has never been guided by consideration 
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for the picturesque, especially in a matter of this kind. 
Rather does it watch over the interests of decency with a 
fevered, a M‘Dermottish, insistence ; and that should move 
it to action now. The shelter might be made ornamental, 
or the landscape gardeners might so dissemble it that none 
could see. To do that would no doubt abolish a ‘view’ : 
but he must be an odd and desperate person that would 
cherish the spectacle of the Serpentine. More: if such a 
shelter were provided, and the aforesaid Golden Age effect 
shut from the public eye, that iron law which forbids to 
plunge after what Society will have it is dawn might be 
somewhat relaxed. Of course it is shocking to think of 
naked frolics in the Serpentine with fashionable persons 
riding and driving and strolling not so very far away. But 
if irreverence ask, Why not, under proper regulation ? only 
platitudes could be urged in reply. Decency, like morals, is 
an affair of latitude ; and at Trouville they that would ery 
out loudest by the Serpentine not only hold their tongues 
but enjoy the shows provided as to the manner born, In 
any case it is plain that, with a thousand bathing in the 
Serpentine, the time has come for action’of some sort. A 
few years, and the little water-party will be some two 
thousand strong. 

We are used to regard ‘/e tob’ as an institution all our 
own—like roast-beef and Steadism and the water-colour 
drawing. The claim is more reasonable than most: we 
Britons really did originate the custom of setting a morn- 
ing bath by the bedside. But it is not sure that we de- 
serve much credit for it. Necessity taught, and we had 
to learn. The tub was a substitute for conveniences 
strangely wanting among us. The foreigner, with his 
public bath a little way off, felt not the need of a port- 
able affair at home; but, the fashion introduced, he ap- 
proved and adopted it, so that the tub is a world-wide 
comfort now. But Gaul and German and Russian would 
never have thought of it had we islanders not been 
coerced, by the indifference to cleanliness of our authori- 
ties—or, to be plain, our fathers—into devising a remedy. 
Our public baths are still wofully and incredibly to seek ; 
but the lack of them is supplied in a measure by the pre- 
sence, well-nigh universal in new houses, of a bathroom : 
an innevation wholly due to the tub. There is reason to 
believe that builders are the stupidest of men: but they 
can see the nose upon their face—when it is punched, or 
pulled, or otherwise proved to exist ; and a bath at hand was 
obviously a ‘ felt want.’ Some builder abnormally equipped 
with brains—(for a builder, that is !)—remarked the fact, 
and found his reward in the experience that houses with 
bathrooms let better than houses without. And as the bath- 
room waxes in vogue, so doth the tub decline; for both 
mistresses and servants rejoice to be rid of the trouble of 
filling and emptying day by day. This demonstrates that 
it was no inherent and peculiar virtue, nor any special in- 
clination on our part to jump into cold water on turning 
out of bed, which evolved the tub, but simply the want of 
a convenience common to most other peoples of the earth: 
a ‘wholesome curb upon our pride.” Many such curbs the 
travelling Briton shall note (that is, if he have an eye) in 
connection with this matter. Your Russian, for instance, 
will tell you that his is the cleanliest European race—and 
your own the dirtiest! Now, this statement has but to 
be made by an English resident in St. Petersburg and 
it ceases to be funny ; and the mournful assent of half-a- 
dozen other Englishmen is enough to make it startling. 
This was the experience of the present writer 





the pleasant club which meets to kill giant trout and tree- 
grouse aud bear, in their several seasons, on its manor 
in Finland. And arguments in support of this most un- 
pleasant theory were all-too plentiful. 

It is a curious question —not unimportant neither —when 
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and where our servants get their tub. ‘Those Russianised 
Englishmen declared point-blank that our servants never 
get their tubat all. Said the host: ‘ English people below 
a certain class keep their faces and hands cleaner than 
any other race ; but they don’t wash their bodies from year 
to year. "Tis a theory your true-born Briton must indig - 
nantly reject : but really, when you come to think of it, 
what do our servants do? As a rule, the bathroom is 
forbidden them—at least it would be, probably, if they 
ever betrayed the wish to profit by it. Has any one 
heard of maids or men with a tub in their bedroom? The 
men may visit a public bath, if there be one handy. But 
what about the maids? And then, the male and female 
Hodge? Working men and women in the towns can 
wash themselves all over ‘if so dispoged.”. Some of them 
do, evidently ; but, under the circumstances, perhaps it is 
comforting to leave the proportion undetermined. On 
the other hand, the moujik, whose face is as dirty as 
you please, has always bathed within the week. His 
clothes are horrible, and therefore his skin may be loath- 
some ; but it is thoroughly washed. The Russian Church 
has never said that cleanliness is next to godliness, but its 
influence is none the less for good: the moujik bathes on 
Saturday to have his body clean for Mass. The Turk 
bathes on Thursday with the same motive. Just ask a 
man what day in the year is bathing-day for the English 
peasant ? or when his man-servant bathes, and when his 
maid? And he shall make no answer. And tie question 
shall haunt him evermore. 





IN WINTER WOODS 


[‘ January not seldom, in drouthy (misnamed Fill dyke) 

February always, comes the magic week of waking, 
when Nature, making her first strong effort at assertion, 
casts the royal raiment of Winter, in the which she has 
been so long a lovely masquerader, and assumes of a sudden 
the more welcome weed of Spring. This week premoni- 
tory never fails to come ; for it is the messenger by whose 
lips the wise old Earth utters her yearly word of cheer. 
The rogue may linger by the way: he may favour chis one 
spot, and leave that other; he may play the micher from 
his duty here or shorten his accustomed sojourn there ; 
but come he must, for his deliverance is full of import. 
Man sickens till he receive it, and the heart of him is 
empty of hope. Year in, year out, the snow on the raw 
uplands and fat pastures of valleys and dales mets im- 
perceptibly away, and at last the great green limbs of 
the cedar have leave to stretch them in relie. Here 
and there, in deep ravine or narrow lane, perchauce, there 
shall linger the bones of some great drift. ‘The vagrant 
brook has burst his bonds again, and is dancing to the 
river. Through the delicate tracery of the beech bough 
the sunbeams stream upon the bank as in quest of the 
first primrose, appearing ever where you shail least ex- 
pect her. What signifies it now that ail these boughs and 
branches had looked surpassingly beautiful in rime and 
hoar? Who minds those exquisite and fantastic designs ? 
These were not our trees—not the trees we loved so 
well: they were of the forests of Faéry, the eliu groves 
of fancy. Now they are ours once more; the water 
trickles in bright black lines upon the silver-blue stems 
of the beech; the drops cling daintily to the purple 
finger-points of branch and bough; and when the sun 
shines, as shine he must in this week of charu, they 
look for all the world like diamonds—your very own 
—till you touch them, when possession is annililation. 
Airy gymnasts, practising on the frailest and springiest 
of horizontal bars, the bluetits dart among the branches, 
The squirrels cross the path in front of you, and climb 
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at leisure up the nearest tree, whence they gaze upon 
you silent, nor take the trouble to put the trunk be- 
tween themselves and your nobility: as they knew it 
for one of Nature’s holidays, when for all there is peace 
and goodwill. The robin, perched on a stump a couple 
of yards ahead, looks so friendly and genteel, it is hard 
to realise that not so many days ago he—or was it that 
double of his ?—was caught in the very act of cannibalism, 
on the body of a dead brother. ‘True, the cold was intense, 
but there had been crumbs in plenty for him and his. But 
he has ever maintained himself upon a spurious credit, and 
in the ethics of his race this crime has been as nothing. 
"Tis a vastly overrated bird, but his sociability is of an en- 
dearing kind. Indeed, he has been known to perch upon 
the shoulder of the spade while the haft was yet warm with 
the gardener’s hand. Miss Wren, now, is a much more lov- 
able little person, and the way she manages to dart about 
among the maziest quicksets without blinding or spiking 
herself passeth understanding. Perhaps she does, some- 
times. The creatures tell you so little about their griefs ; 
and how seldom do you see a dead one! Statisticians aver 
that ten per cent. of the birds of the United Kingdom die 
in a hard winter ; yet the corpses seen are so few that, if 
you consider the numerical proportion, a dead bird is rarer 
than a dead donkey. 

All through the wood is life and movement. The cry 
of the jay, which ere now should have led to extinction ; 
the noisy outburst of the great wood-pigeons from the top- 
most of the fir; the shriek of the blackbird, the most start- 
ling and apparently the most startled of all ; the lively, 
leaping gallop of a seared rabbit : all tend to produce the 
feeling that something is about to happen—that a revolu- 
tion is going to begin. You cannot hear the sap rise and 
the grass grow—like Fine-Ear and Sharp-Eye in the story; 
but the feeling within is familiar and well-nigh old as 
yourself. Year after year is taken out of sight, and there- 
with the treasure and the lumber of them. Spring alone is 
ever young and fair and deathless. When all else is gone 
bevond recalling, Spring passes but to return, is the only 
joy you can take hold upon more than once. Hope, 
youth, honour and beauty, love, life itself, show an annual 
shrinkage. But what Spring has promised in the years 
behind, that she accomplishes in the year that is, as she 
will in the years that are to be. The leaves on oak and 
beech are no lovelier one season than another; the song 
of birds is the same to-day, to-morrow, and for ever; and 
as says Emerson, 

‘ Spring still makes Spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told, 
Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old.’ 
That is one of many reasons why this harbinger week 
can never recur without delighting and refreshing the 
winter-wasted heart and mind. 


THE WANDERING JEW.—I. 


JN Breton folk-lore (says M. Gaston Paris in le Juif 
Errant en Italie. Paris: Bouillon, 1891) the world- 
without-end-everlasting Jew is known as Boudedeo ; in 
Alpine stories as Buttadeo; and in Sicily as Buttadeu or 
ArriButtadeu—which last is worth bearing in mind. In 
a Provengal manuscript Passion-mystery of the fifteenth 
century the name of a personage is called Botadicu. 

The Saxons of Transylvania have it as Bedeus, which 
they may have got first-hand, for Germany was the great 
route for the Western land-pilgrims to and from Palestine ; 
or they may have shortened it from the Buttadaeus of a 
Dantzig chap-book of 1602, which itself may have been 
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indebted to an Augsburg reprint, dated 1491, which again 
reproduced a book by the Italian astrologer Guido Bonatti, 
whom Dante put into his private hells, and who wrote in 
Latin in 1267 that Joannes Buttadaeus passed through 
Forli in that year on a pilgrimage to Sant Iago, giving 
out that he had lived at the court of Charlemagne some 
500 years before. This last was a favourite patter with 
many other hardened old tramps who did not take up the 
particular lay of the Wandering Jew. 

Such was Johannes de Temporibus, who died about 
1146, aged 333 or 341 or 361 years, who had been armiger 
or esquire to Charlemagne, and whose name, put into 
French as Jean des Temps, was mistaken for Jean d’Es- 
tampes, and so put back again into Latin as Johannes a 
Stampis—which need thus now no longer puzzle M. 
Gaston Paris. The same mump was worked some eighty 
years later by one ‘ Richard, who gave himself out (at 
Ravenna and at the court of Frederick 11.) as having been 
along time at the court of Charlemagne, and also armiger 
or esquire both to Roland and to Oliver: a tour de force 
in the trebling of parts easily taken in and wondered at in 
those old days. Guido Bonatti, curiously enough, saw this 
Richard too; and it is not at all clear that he was not 
the identical same land-raker as the Johannes Buttadaeus 
of 1267. ‘Richard’ was also vouched by the chronicler 
Tommaso Tusco. 

But a very curious thing is that the Wandering Jew 
legend and the Charlemagne one were both frankly 
mixed—which shows what havoc the millions of pilgrims 
then played with their stories—in a Latin manuscript 
guide-book of late in the fourteenth century, found at 
Evereux, and called Liber terre sancte Jerusalem, which 
mentions the spot where Johannes Buttadeus was said 
to have shoved Christ onwards; and the guide-book 
goes on to say that J. B. had also been shield-bearer, 
scutifer, to Charlemagne, and had lived two hundred 
and fifty years. The guide that reeled this off was inno- 
cent of the art of verifying dates. The same spot was 
shown to Ser Mariano of Sienna, who was at Jerusalem in 
1451, and in his Italian narrative called the personage 
Johanni Botadeo. It is also strange (and in this gagging 
business no one is above suspicion) that in 1400—just 
thirty-one years earlier, and at Sienna also, mind—the 
chronicler Sigismondo Tizio recorded in Latin that Johannes 
Buttadeus actually passed in that year through the town 
of Sienna. And Tizio, over and above, at the same time 
recited Bonatti’s statement of one hundred and thirty-three 
years earlier. // y a du'louche; and there would thus 
seem to be little cause for doubting that this particular 
Buttadaeus plant was worked by successive palmers, old 
‘ chevaux de retour,’ from the Holy Land. 

But to return to the manuscript Liber. It adds the 
curious gloss that the real name was not Buttadeus but 
Devotus Deo, which we must understand as ‘ vowed to 
God,’ like the still extant ‘ vouée au blanc’ or ‘au bleu.’ 
It is this manuscript Liber which seems to convey the first 
hint of this interpretation ; but an Italian manuscript of 
1416 (which indeed prompted M. Gaston Paris’s plaquette) 
calls the wanderer Giovanni Bottadio, Bottaddio, Vottadio, 
and Servo di Dio: the two last, of course, also indicating 
the Devotus Deo aforesaid. All this is very tickle, and 
demands sustained attention ; for the same Italian manu- 
script— written ostensibly by one Antonio, who was fre- 
quented by this Giovanni—says that Giovanni said himself 
that his name meant Batté-Iddio: that is,‘ Struck God.’ 
All three etymologies are, it will be observed, inconsistent 
shots. This fellow (says Signor Morpurgo, who published 
the ms. in 1890 as [' Ebreo errante in Italia) must have been 
an able spy, and no Jew, but an Italian. That he was a 


thoroughpaced and master rogue—some mute, inglorious 
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Cagliostro or St.-Germain : and they too annexed the im- 
mortality dodge—is well shown by his merely shedding 
tears (and saying nothing) when questioned about the 
little difficulty in Jerusalem. But once, when Giovanni 
was very hard pushed indeed by a whole crowd of cross- 
examiners, he declared that he wept because one of those 
present would infallibly be hanged within the year. 
Whereupon panic, tableau, and surcease for the Abraham- 
Cove! There can be no doubt about this fellow, for 
Salvestro Manninis contemporary diary mentions him 
also, and fully. 

Of course every country has the Wandering Jew it de- 
serves; but rightly to comprehend all vagrom men that 
from century to century practised this particular counter- 
feit, we must admit that they can have been no common 
Sheenies, but high tobers, with their prating-cheat well 
hung. And, keeping in view what has been said already 
as to the pilgrim origin—and a palmer’s garb was then 
your cosener’s best cloak—let us pick up on the way, 
what could net be brought in before, that Dante’s enemy 
Ceeco Angiolari (about 1300 ?) used, in one of his verses, 
the phrase ‘live as long as Giovanni Botadeo,’ exactly as 
we still say ‘as old as Methuselah’; and then let us 
take in hand the earliest extant mention of this name in 
that once leading legal treatise on common pleas, the 
Livre de forme de Plait, by Phillippe of Novara, who for 
forty years worked at his profession in the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem and Cyprus. This author, writing between 
1250 and 1255, used an expression exactly similar to 
Angiolari’s: ‘Ainst aurait il passé {so will he have out- 
lived] Jehan Boutedieu’—thus using the name as a then 
familiar type of extreme long life. Whereupon M. Gaston 
Paris takes occasion to suppose that the Wandering Jew 
received this particular name ‘among the French estab- 
lished in Syria.’ But Phillippe, the lawyer, although 
writing in French, was an Italian from Novara; and the 
specially French Wandering Jew is Isaac Laquedem. 

The nucleus of the European Buttadaeus gegend is 
manifestly—so far as we can now drive it backw§rds—the 
spot shown at Jerusalem in 1380 (?) and 1441, where 
Buttadeus-Botadeo pushed (impel/it) Christ, or else merely 
told him to move on, saying ‘Va’ pur git.’ gAnd now 
to develop an entirely different and major vile of the 
matter. : 

M. Gaston Paris often cites Newburn’s excellent biblio- 
graphy of the subject (Leipzig, 1884), but,;seems to 
be unaware of Paulus Cassel’s able and sugg@tive later 
pamphlet (Berlin, 1885). There it was posited that 
Buttadeus could not possibly mean ‘he who pushes 
(outts) God,’ and it was further theorised that the strange 
word was one of the endless forms of the name of Buddha, 
in its Latin dress Buddeus. This might be sugported by 
the facts that Clement of Alexandria mentionee Boutta in 
our second century ; that St. Jerome wrote of fim and his 
‘gymnosophists’ in our fourth century ; that it is main- 
tained that Buddhist missionaries had got to Alexandria 
even in the second century s.c.; and that in our eighth 
century one of his Jatakas gave rise (at Damascus ?) to the 
Life of Barlaam and Joasaph, and ended in adding a saint 
to the Christian calendar. In addition to these, I now at 
length throw back to the Sicilian ArriButtadeu, ear-marked 
above, and suggest its great resemblance to AdhiBuddha, 
the primordial, infinite Buddha. In Hinddism, of course, 
there is also AdhyAtman, the limitless soul (or will) of the 
Universe, the Ding an Lich. But the overwhelming reason 
why Buddha could have been the original of this secular 
Asian wanderer is the vast breadth filled in Buddhistic 
mysticism and sacred art by his mighty Footprint, and the 
endless and complex cosmic symbols (including as chiefest 
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the Wheel of the law of the rotating universe) which the 
footprints and their legends comprise. (By the way, the 
eharioteer AdhiRatha, the infinite wheel of Hinddism, 
seems to fall in here.) But Footprint legends were not 
confined to Buddhism and Hindiism ; they are in all folk- 
lores and in all mythologies ; and their supreme and ulti- 
mate explanation, as | have endeavoured to show (National 
Observer, 31st Oct. 1891) is to be sought ina primitive 
notion of the eternal walking-round of the celestial deities 
in the ‘ majestic progress of the spheres.’ 
Joun O' Neti. 


THREE OUTLAWS 


FIXHE Missionary at Fort Anne of the H.B.C. was vio- 

lently in earnest. Before he piously followed the 
latest and most amply endowed batch of settlers, who had 
in turn preceded the new railway to the Fort, the word 
scandal had no place in the vocabulary of the citizens. 
The H.B.C. had never imported it into the Chinook lan- 
guage, the common meeting-ground of all the tribes of the 
North; and the British men and native-born, who made 
the Fort their home, or place of sojourn, had never found 
need for its use. Justice was so quickly distributed, men 
were so open in their conduct good and bad, that none 
looked askance, nor put their actions in ambush, nor 
studied innuendo. But this was not according to the new 
dispensation: that is, the dispensation which shrewdly 
followed the settlers, who as shrewdly preceded the rail 
way. And the Dispensation and the Missionary were 
known also as the Reverend Ezra Badgley, who, on his 
own declaration, in times past had ‘a call’ to preach, and 
in the far East had served as local preacher, then proba- 
tioner, then went on circuit, and now was missionary in a 
district of which the choice did credit to his astuteness, 
and gave abundant room for his piety and holy rage 
against the Philistines. He loved a word for righteous 
mouthing, and in a moment of inspiration Pagan and 
scandal came to him. Upon these two words he stamped, 
through them he perspired mightily, and with them he 
clenched his stubby fingers: such fingers as dug trenches, 
or snatched lewdly at soft flesh, in days of barbarian battle, 
To him all men were Pagans who loved not the sound of 
his voice, nor wrestled with him in prayer before the Lord, 
nor fed him with rich food, nor gave him much strong 
green tea to drink. But these men were of opaque stuff, 
and were not dismayed, and they called him St. Anthony, 
and with a prophetic and deadly patience waited. The 
time came when the Missionary shook his denouncing 
finger mostly at Pretty Pierre, the gambler, who nursed 
his silent wrath until the occasion should arrive for a 
delicate revenge which hath its hour with every man, 
if, hating, he knows how to bide the will of Fate. 

The hour came. A girl had been found dying on the 
roadside beyond the Fort by the drunken doctor of the 
place and Pretty Pierre. Pierre was with her when she 
died. 

‘An’ who’s to bury her, the poor colleen?” said Shon 
M‘Gann afterwards. 

Pretty Pierre musingly replied : ‘She is a Protestant. 
There is but one man.’ 

After many pertinent and vigorous remarks Shon added: 
‘A Pagan is it he calls you, Pierre: you that's had the 
holy water on y’r forehead, and the cross on the water, 
and that knows the book o’ the Mass like the cards in a 
pack? Sinner y are, and so are we all, God save us! say 
I; and weavin’ the stripes for our backs He may be, and 
little I’d think of Him failin’ in that: but Pagan !—faith, 
it’s black should be the white of the eyes of that preachin’ 
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sneak, and a rattle of teeth in his throat—divils bestir 
me !’ 

The Half-breed, still musing, replied: ‘** An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ’’—is that it, Shon ?’ 

‘Niver a word truer by song or by book, and stand by 
the text, say I. For Papist I am, and Papist are you ; 
and the imps from below in y’r fingers whin poker is the 
game ; and outlaws as they call us both—you for what it 
doesn’t concern me, and I for a wild night in ould Done- 
gal.—But Pagan! Wurra! whin shall it be, Pierre ?’ 

‘When shall it be?’ 

‘True for you.—The teeth in his throat and a lump to his 
eye, and what more, be the will o’ God. Fightin’ there ‘Il 
be, av coorse ; but by you I'll stand, and sorra an inch 
will I give if they ‘ll do it with sticks or with guns, and 
not with the blisterin’ tongue that’s lied of me and me 
frinds—for frind I call you, Pierre, that hated me once 
in days gone by. And proud I am not of you, nor you of 
me; but we’ve tasted the bitter of avil days together, 
and divils surround me, if I don’t go down with you or 
come up with you, whichever it be! For there’s dirt, as 
I say, on their tongues, and over their shoulder they look 
at you, and not with an eye full-front.’ 

Pierre was cool: even pensive. His lips parted slightly 
once or twice, and showed a row of white, malicious teeth 
for the rest, he looked as if he were politely interested 
but not moved by the excitement of the other. He 
slowly rolled a cigarette and replied: ‘ He says it is a 
scandal that I live at Fort Anne. Well, I was here be- 
fore he came, and I shall be here after he goes—yes. A 
scandal—Tsh! what is that? You know the word Laca 
of the Book? Well, there shall be more Laca soon- 
perhaps. No, there shall not be fighting as you think, 
Shon ; but ’—here Pierre rose, came over, and spread his 
fingers lightly on Shon’s breast—‘ but this thing is between 
this man and me, Shon M‘Gann, and you shall see a great 
matter. Perhaps there will be blood, perhaps not—perhaps 
only an end.’ And the Half-breed looked up at the Irish- 
man from under his dark brows so covertly and meaningly 
that Shon saw visions of a trouble as silent as a plague, as 
resistless as a great flood. This noiseless vengeance was 
not after his own he: rt. He almost shivered as the deli- 

‘ate fingers drummed on his breast. 

‘Angels betide me, Pretty Pierre, but it’s little I’d 
like you for enemy o' mine; for I, know that you'd wait 
for yr foe with Death in y’r hand, and pity far from y’r 
heart ; and y’d smile as you pulled the black-cap on y’r 
head, and laugh as you drew the life out of him, God 
knows how! Arrah, give to me, say I, the crack of a 
stick, the bite of a gun, or the clip of a sabre’s edge, with 
a shout in y’r mouth the while, bedad !’ 

Though Pierre still listened lazily, there was a wicked 
fire in his eyes. His words now came from his teeth with 
cutting precision : ‘I have a great thought to-night, Shon 
M:Gann. I will tell you when we meet again. But, mon 
ami, one must not be too rash—no, not too brutal. Even 
the sabre should fall at the right time, and then swift and 
still. Noise is not battle. Well, au revoir! To-morrow 
[ shall tell you many things.” He caught Shon’s hand 
quickly, as quickly dropped it, and went out indolently 
singing a favourite song, ‘ Voici le Sabre de mon Pere !’ 

It was dark. Pretty Pierre stood still, and thought for 
a while. At last he spoke aloud: ‘Well, I shall do it 
now I have him—so!’ And he opened and shut his hand 
swiftly and firmly. He moved on, avoiding the more 
habited parts of the place, and by a roundabout way came 
to a house standing very close to the bank of the river, 
He went softly to the door and listened. Light shone 
through the curtain of a window. He went to the window 
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and looked beneath the curtain. Then he came back to 
the door, opened it very gently, stepped inside, and closed 
it behind him. 

A man seated at a table, eating, rose: a man on whom 
greed had set its mark—greed of the flesh, greed of men’s 
praise, greed of money. His frame was thick-set, his 
body was heavily nourished, his eye was shifty but intel- 
ligent ; and a close observer would have seen something 
elusive, something furtive and sinister, in his face. His 
lips were greasy with meat as he stood up, and a fear 
sprung to his face, so that its fat looked sickly. But he 
said hoarsely, and with an attempt at being brave, ‘ How 
dare you enter my house without knocking? What do 
you want ?’ 

The Half-breed waved a hand protestingly towards him. 
‘Pardon!’ he said. ‘Be seated, and finish your meal. 
Do you know me?’ 

‘Yes, I know you.’ 

‘Well, as I said, do not stop your meal. I have come to 
speak with you very quietly about a scandal—a scandal, 
you understand. This is Sunday night, a good time to 
talk of such things.” And Pierre seated himself at the 
table, opposite the man. But the man replied, ‘I have 
nothing to say to you. You are——’ 

The Half-breed interrupted: ‘ Yes, I know, a Pagan 
fattening’—here he smiled and looked at his thin hands 

—* fattening for the shambles of the damned,” as you have 
said from the pulpit, Reverend Ezra Badgley. But you 
will permit me—a sinner as you say—to speak to you like 
this while you sit down and eat. I regret to disturb you, 
but you will sit, eh?’ 

Pierre’s tone was smooth and low, almost deferential, 
and his eyes, wide-open now and hot with some hidden 
purpose, were fixed compellingly on the man. The 
Missionary sat, and, having recovered slightly, fumbled 
with a knife and fork. A napkin was still beneath his 
greasy chin. He did not take it away. 

Pierre then spoke slowly : ‘ Yes, it is a scandal concern- 
ing a sinner and—a Pagan. . .. Will you permit me to light 
acigarette? Thank you. . You have said many harsh 
things about me: well, as you see, I am amiable. I lived 
at Fort Anne before you came. They call me Pretty 
Pierre. Why is my cheek so? Because I drink no wine ; 
IT eat not much. Pardon! pork like that on your plate— 
no! no! Ido not take green tea as there in your cup; 
I do not love women, one or many. Again, pardon! I 
say.” 

The other drew his brows together with an attempt at 
pious frowning and indignation ; but there was a cold, 
sneering smile now turned upon him, that changed the 
frown to anxiety, and made his lips twitch, and the food 
he had eaten grow heavy within him. 

‘I come to the scandal slowly. The woman? she was 
a young girl travelling from the far East, to search for a 
man who had—spoiled her. She was found by me and 
another. Ah, you start so!. Will you not listen ? 
.. . Well, she died to-night.’ 

Here the Missionary gasped, and caught with both hands 
at the table. 

‘But before she died she gave two things into my 
hands: a packet of letters (a man is a fool to write such 
letters!) and a small bottle of poison—laudanum, old- 
fashioned but sure. The letters were from the man at Fort 
Anne—the man, you hear! The other was for her death, 
if he would not take her to his arms again. Women are 
mad when they love. And so she came to Fort Anne, but 
not in time. ‘The scandal is great, because the man is 
holy Sit down !’ 

The Half-breed said the last two words sharply, but not 
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loudly. They both sat down slowly again, looking each 
other in the eyes. Then Pierre drew from his pocket a 
small bottle and a packet of letters, and held them before 
him. ‘I have this to say: There are citizens of Fort 
Anne who stand for Justice more than Law; who have 
no love for the ways of St. Anthony. There is a Pagan, 
too, an outlaw, who knows when it is time to give blow 
for blow with the holy man. Well, we understand each 
other, eh?’ 

The elusive, sinister look in the Missionary’s face was 
etched in strong lines now. A dogged sullenness hung about 
his lips. He noticed that one hand only of Pretty Pierre 
was occupied with the relics of the dead girl ; the other 
was free to act suddenly on a hip-pocket. ‘ What do you 
want me to do?’ he said, not whiningly, for beneath the 
selfish flesh and shallow outworks there were the elements 
of a warrior—all pulpy now, but they were there. 

‘This, was the reply : ‘for you to make one more out- 
law at Fort Anne by drinking what is in this bottle Sit 
down, quick, by ——!’ He placed the bottle within reach 
of the other. ‘Then you shall have these letters ; and 
there is the fire. After? 
sleep, the good people will find you, they will bury you, 





Well, you will have a great 
weeping much, and no one knows here but me. Refuse 
that, and there is the other, the Law—ah, the poor girl 
was so very young !—and the wild Justice which is some- 
Well ? well ?’ 

The Missionary sat as if paralysed, his face all grey, his 


times quicker than Law. 


eyes fixed on the Half-breed. 
he said at length. 
With a slight, fantastic gesture Pierre replied : * It was 


‘Are you man or devil ?’ 


said that a devil entered into me at birth, but that perhaps 
was mere scandal. You shall think as you will.’ 

There was silence. The sullenness about the Missionary’s 
lips became charged with a contempt more animal than 
human. The Reverend Ezra Badgley knew that the man 
before him was absolute in his determination, and that the 
Pagans of Fort Anne would show him little merey, while 
He looked at the 


bottle. The silence grew, so that the ticking of the watch 


his flock would leave him to his fate. 


in the Missionary’s pocket could be heard plainly, hav- 
ing for its background of sound the continuous swish of 
the river. 
other, whose gaze, again, was fixed upon the bottle with a 


Pretty Pierre's eyes were never taken off the 
terrible fascination. An hour, two hours, passed. The 
fire burned lower. 
no longer ticked ; it had fulfilled its day’s work. The 


He looked up to 


It was midnight: and now the watch 


Missionary shuddered slightly at this. 
see the resolute gloom of the Half-breed’s eyes, and that 
sneering smile, fixed upon him still. Then he turned once 
more to the bottle. His heavy hand moved slowly 
towards it. His stubby fingers perspired and showed 
sickly in the light... . They closed about the bottle. 
Then suddenly he raised it, and drained it at a draught. 
He sighed once heavily, and as if a great inward pain was 
over. He rose and took the letters silently pushed to- 
He went to 
the window, raised it, and threw the bottle into the river. 
The cork was left: Pierre pointed to it. He took it up 
with a strange smile and thrust it into the coals. Then he 
sat down by the table ; he leaned his arms upon it, his eyes 


wards him, and dropped them in the fire. 


staring painfully before him, and the forgotten napkin 
still about his neck. Soon the eyes closed, and, with a 
moan on his lips, his head dropped forward on his arms. 
Pierre rose, and, looking at the figure soon to be breath 
less as the baked meats about it, said: ‘ Well, he was not 
all coward. No.’ 
Then he turned and went out into the night. 
: GiLBertT Parker. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A. 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


Mr. Walter Sickert has addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Seymour Haden : 

53 Glebe Place, Chelsea, 26th January 1892. 

DEAR MR. SEYMOUR HADEN,—I have learnt with surprise 
that Professor Herkomer has been elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Painter-Etchers. 

I need not recall to your mind Professor Herkomer’s fraudu 
lent attempt to sell, as etchings by himself, illustrations which 
are not etchings. You yourself at the time publicly expressed 
your opinion on the subject in no ambiguous terms. 

It seems to me that the election to one of our Fellowships 
of an etcher who has taken advantage of the confidence of 
the public to lower the standard of commercial decency in our 
craft is inconsistent with the respect which the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers owes to itself and to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, whose charter it is our distinguished honour to hold. 

I have therefore no alternative but to offer you herewith the 
resignation of my Fellowship. I do this, as you may well 
imagine, with the profoundest regret at the formal severance 
from my colleagues, and at the cessation of my service under 
you, which | shall always regard as having been among the 
highest of my artistic privileges. 

I am, 
Dear Mr. Seymour Haden, 
Always sincerely yours, 
WALTER SICKERT. 
To F. Seymour Haden, Esq., P.R.S.P.-E. 


VERTICALLY-LIT LIGHTHOUSES 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 2d February 1892. 

S1IR,—I have been interested in what has appeared in your 
columns on the subject of ‘ Vertically-Lit Lighthouses’ from 
the pens of Mr. Kenneth Cornish and others. The advantages 
to be derived from this method of illumination are very great, 
and I fully agree with what is said in your paper with regard to 
the subject ; but my object in now addressing you is to point 
out that in clear weather, with a dry atmosphere, this vertical 
beam—whether proceeding from gaslight, such as is used in 
the Irish lighthouses, or from the electric light—will be per- 
fectly invisible, and consequently useless as a means of defining 
the position of a lighthouse. 

It would be, I think, very desirable that where this vertical 
beam is applied it should not supersede the ordinary light of 
the lighthouse but should be an addition thereto, as was the 
case in the practical trials of my system of vertical illumination 
for lighthouses which were made at the South Foreland experi- 
ments some years ago. A good lighthouse light will easily show 
to the horizon in moderately clear weather; and the mariner 
seeing the light will, of course, be able to determine his position. 
In my judgment, it would never do to deprive him of this advan- 
tage. The ordinary horizontal light of the lighthouse should 
always be displayed in its characteristic form, whether fixed, 
flashing, revolving, intermittent, or group-flashing ; but sup- 
posing a haze or fog to extend from the lighthouse seaward, it 
is evident that the mariner could not see the ordinary light- 
house light ; but even before he reached that horizon line he 
could see a vertical beam rising from the lighthouse and illumi- 
nating the light haze or clouds above it, and thus be able to 
determine his position just as well as if he saw the light of the 
lighthouse itself. To this vertical beam ought to be given the 
characteristic appearance possessed by the lighthouse light: 
for example, in the case of a group-flashing light, consisting of 
four bright flashes and a short interval of darkness, the same 
four bright flashes and interval of darkness would be perfectly 
visible in the clouds or haze above the lighthouse, and thus the 
mariner would not only know that a lighthouse was situated 
beneath that beam, but he would know what lighthouse it was, 
its name and position. 

I] venture to think that these views will commend themselves 
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to your correspondents as a useful corollary to the valuable 
remarks which they have made, for which I think all seafaring 
men and shipowners should thank them. Whether lighthouse 
authorities will carry out their reasonable suggestions or not is 
quite another matter.—I am, etc., JOHN R. WIGHAM. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


London, 3d February 1892. 

SiR,—-Two communications from Mr. Kenneth Cornish 
which appeared in your issues of 16th and 23d ulto. are de- 
scriptive of the important proposals for using vertical beams of 
electrical and other lights which have been before the world 
for some months. Generally speaking, lighthouse authorities 
and men of science connected with them have directed their 
attention to, and used every available method for, deflecting 
horizontally all the light generated in the towers—apparently 
forgetting the possible value of perpendicular beams during 
times of shallow fog and mist. 

Some of the French lighthouses display an intermitting 
aureola of light, and Mr. Wigham (whose improved gas lights 
are justly celebrated) has worked out a system of sky-flashing 
lights. Each of these plans is more or less valuable ; but the 
steady vertical light has not yet been officially tested, although 
it is easily produced, and has a great deal of evidence in its 
favour. By means of some slight mechanical alterations the 
electric search light may be made available for directing its 
beams to the zenith ; and that done, it is scarcely necessary to 
mention the increase in signalling power which would result— 
zenith being used as zero in its application. 

With many thanks to you for giving prominence to a subject 
of great interest to mariners,—1 am, etc., 

ALBERT G. FROUD, Lieut. R.N.R. 


OUR LEGAL SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of 7he National Odserver| 


London, 3a February 1892. 

SIR,—The correspondence in Zhe 7imes concerning the de- 
fects of our legal system has been prolix enough, and I am not 
interested to defend it. But I should like to protest as strongly 
as may be against your contemptuous reference of last week to 
the ‘imbecility of the layman.’ The gag is an old one. There 
is none, with an acquaintance among the briefless, that has not 
laughed at ita thousand times. The Junior Bar, which woos 
prosperity shyly, is wont to atone for a light pocket by the 
heaviest demeanour, and would have the world believe that the 
craft which it hopes to practise is exempt from criticism as a 
holy thing. The chiefest article of its creed teaches that the 
layman was made for the law, not law for the layman. if the 
layman be ‘imbecile’ enough to enter the vast sponging-house 
of Fleet Street, he soon discovers that the creed is piously sub- 
scribed to. He is, in fact, invited to witness a game of chess 
wherein himself is a pawn to be shifted about at the will of 
others, wherein the judge is the umpire, and the counsel on 
each side are the players, who rejoice in all the fun and are 
spared the embarrassment of responsibility. However the game 
ends, one thing is certain: the ‘imbecile’ layman must pay. 
The Junior Bar applauds, repeats the judge’s ‘chestnuts’ at 
dinner, and grows positively enthusiastic over the pitiful c/ichés 
which in our ‘leading’ counsel usurp the place of eloquence 
The ‘imbecile’ layman, on the other hand, goes home saddened 
because the players follow not the laws of life or morals but 
the rules of their own tiresome game; because, though he have 
what common sense dictates to be a perfectly sound case, his 
counsel compels him to a compromise, or the jury’s coin de- 
cides against him. He ventures to express his discontent with 
a system ostensibly devised for his own benefit, and he is 
dubbed an ‘imbecile’ for his pains. The real imbecility con- 
sists in his appeal for justice to a tribunal which is concerned 
not with the facts of life but with the antics of a close pro- 
fession. But, to do the layman justice, unless he be a born 
litigant, he seldom enters the Courts of Justice twice. 

To pay for services which are often not rendered, especially 
when etiquette forbids redress, palls even on the most reckless; 
nor will the wise man twice submit to the threats and insults of 
a profession whose members need an Act of Parliament to 
certify them gentlemen. Indeed, barristers profit, like the 
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vendors of bad cigars, from first comers only. And why should 
they not? Humanity is frail, and it is the business of the astute 
to make what they can out of the frailty of others. I am told, and 
am quite willing to believe, that hundreds of important com- 
mercial cases of which the public hears naught are daily 
settled to the satisfaction of all parties. Lut the most ‘im- 
becile’ layman cannot but be convinced by a casual reading of 
law-reports that in common cases human life and the juggle 
which the Junior Bar holds sacred are almost irreconcilable. 
A feeling of sport would bid us cherish—platonically—this 
quaint institution, which has come down to us in unbroken 
succession from the Greece of Demosthenes. but it is hard to 
be loyal when the Bar, instead of assuming the swashbuckling, 
piratical air which befits its trade whines of the ‘imbecility’ of 
the layman. Imbecility, indeed! The householder knows little 
enough of crowbars and jemmies, and doubtless the honest 
burglar is also moved to call him ‘ imbecile ’when he protests 
against intrusion.—I am, etc., A LAYMAN. 

[ Note.—-What on earth has the Junior Bar to do with the 
matter ?] 


CONCERNING ‘ BETTERMENT'’ 
(To the Editor of Ze National Observer] 


3d February 1892. 
Sir,— If your correspondent ‘L. C. C.’ will take the trouble 
to read again the article he criticises, he will see that the 
phrase ‘in a nutshell,’ to which he objects, applies merely to 
the statement of the matter at issue. He will further see 
that in discussing the problem itself I speak with almost as 
much caution in advocating one of the proposed solutions as 
he employs in rejecting both. Lastly, he will see that I am 
only emphatic in condemning those county councillors who 
refuse to carry out improvements because one of these solutions 

has been rejected by Parliament.—I am, etc., 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


REVIEWS 
THE FAILURE OF THE SEASON 
The History of David Grieve. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD 
London : Smith, Elder. 

David Grieve possessed a fine sensitive mouth, a fine and 
subtle physique, and a nature which was deep and rich, and 
which, once shaken, vibrated long. There was, moreover, a cer- 
tain rich poetic intelligence in him, stirring beneath his rawness 
and ignorance, struggling through the fetters of language : not 
to speak of a plenitude of virile energy, and a natural respon- 
siveness of a strange kind, vibrating rather to pain than joy. 
The more he was ordinarily shed abroad, diffused in the life of 
sensation and boundless mental curiosity, the blacker were 
those rare moments of self-consciousness when all the world 
seemed pain. You read of the masculine breadth of his chest, 
the beauty of the dark head and short upper lip ; and what had 
been coarseness in his ancestors was in him only a certain rich 
savour and fulness of being. Sometimes there was about him 
a grand look—a look which was in fact the emergence oi his 
rugged and Puritan race, for Calvinism was still in some sense 
the ineradicable warp of his nature, as it had been for genera- 
tions of his forefathers. He was once seized by a blankness 
(presumably of like nature to the walking swoons of Mrs. Gamp) 
that lasted a certain number of seconds, but he painfully re- 
covered his identity. Thereafter he tipped the waiter and 
bowed to the landlady, all to save the shrinking of his sore and 
quivering nerves. For he was distinguished by a moral sensi- 
tiveness which in its special nature was a special inheritance, 
the outcome of a long individualist development under the ccn- 
ditions of English Protestantism. Nevertheless, in the back- 
ground of his mind vibrated the passionate sense of a new life, 
and he felt life one vibrating delight. A nature of this sort, 
with such capacities and ambitions, carries about with it a 
natural, indispensable self-conceit, which acts as a sheath to 
the bud and is the condition of healthy development. 

Such was the engaging creature with whose fortunes, loves, 
sighs, vibrations, mewlings and pukings, this book is concerned. 
He was the son of a carpenter (whose previous history is 
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minutely recorded), and on his fathers death (from a chill, 
which turned to peritonitis), he was brought up by an uncle 
and aunt on their farm in the Peak country. There he and his 
sister Louie—who had a capacity for intolerable despair, but 
whose eyes blazed and who looked superb more often than one 
cares to recall—spent their youth : chiefly in being misunder- 
stood by their guardians, in speaking and listening to the most 
uncouth dialect that a novelist ever represented by contortions 
of spelling, and generally in affording Mrs. Humphry Ward 
opportunities for laying on lots of what is sometimes known 
as local colour—which is probably what reminds the people 
who believed in Pigott of Wuthering Heights. Well: local 
colour having for the moment ‘petered out,’ David moved to 
Manchester, and became salesman to an ‘igh and ’aughty 
bookseller, whose daughter Lucy fell in love with him. David 
dined every day for sixpence at a vegetarian restaurant kept 
by a crazy old man (47s previous history is minutely recorded), 
whose daughter Dora (Aer previous history is minutely recorded) 
also fell in love with the young gent. Now Lucy was frivolous 
and lightheaded, and made no secret of her feelings. But Dora 
was High Church and good, and contented herself with betray- 
ing those symptoms which with the sagacious reader infallibly 
point toan attachment, but of which none in a novel ever takesthe 
slightest notice. As thus : a sort of convulsion passed across 
her pale face ; she bent closely over her silks ; her eye glanced 
timidly round at him ; and anon she gave him a startled look. 
Also, she was environed by the happy thought that he was 
making a friend of her; though, while she stitched her heart 
into these gorgeous altar-cloths, there was an ache at it that 
was agony. Nowonder. She had a natural dignity, but she 
wrung her hands ina silent passion of longing : till suddenly (O 
fie !) in her pure thought there rose a vision of herself in his 
arms, her head against his shoulder, her hand stealing round 
his neck. But to return to our hero-mutton: he broke with 
his master, set up for himself, prospered, brought Louie to live 
with him, learned French from Barbier (42s previous history is 
minutely recorded), associated with an ex-Dissenting teacher 
called Ancrum (Azs previous history is minutely recorded), and 
finally took his sister on a jaunt to Paris, when the curious reader 
will find a satisfactory explanation (in case he should be 
puzzled) of the problem why they travelled first-class. In that 
giddy metropolis David foregathered with Mademoiselle Elise 
Delaunay (er previous history is minutely recorded), a painting 
woman, with whom, after lots more local colour, he spent a rap- 
turous month at Barbizon ; and meanwhile Miss Louie, who was 
one in type with the lady who ‘said if she wanted to go she 
would, bolted with a rascally sculptor to whom she had sat. 
Mile. Elise had at last to go back to her art, about which she 
babbled continually, and David—(instead of rejoicing in a de- 
lightful memory, as a decent man would)—whined and whim- 
pered over the parting to that extent that he worked himself up 
to the purchase of a revolver : after which he insisted that the 
sculptor should make Louie an honest woman, he returned to 
Manchester, and he married Lucy. He flourished exceed- 
ingly in his business (slabs more local colour about the book- 
selling trade), became a comparatively rich man, and got a 
glimpse into Sassiety on a visit to Lord Driffield: when his 
wife was struck dumb by the ‘careless af/omé and grace with 
which the costly stuffs and gleaming jewels were worn, and the 
white necks displayed’ by the ladies. (This passage should 
surely demonstrate to all carpers and cavillers that Mrs. Ward, 
if not quite the equal of Emily Bronté—whose sister, by-the-by, 
she describes as a ‘ fiery little creature ’—can at all events beat 
The Family Herald handsomely at its own game.) Finally, 
David’s wife was stricken with sarcoma (quite a different com- 
plaint, mark you, from carcinoma), and he became a widower ; 
not, unfortunately, before he had begotten a son, who promised 
to be ten times more offensive than himself, and whose artless 
and detestable prattle is retailed at considerable length, for the 
British heart must be made to vibrate at any price. On ten 
occasions does he make his appearance in the third volume, and 
on nine of these it is gravely and solemnly recorded that he 
sucked his thumb. If this habit was the emergence of his 
rugged and Puritan race, or the ineradicable warp of his nature, 
or the result of the hereditary self in him, or an effect of diseased 
brain-tissue, or the outcome of a long individualist development 
under the conditions of English Protestantism, Mrs. Ward has 
not disclosed, and ourselves are unable to determine : but in all 
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probability what was coarseness in his ancestors had become 
in him a certain rich savour and fulness of being. It should be 
added that Louie ran away from her sculptor with a no less 
disreputable painter, and that, on being requested by her 
brother to relinquish his society, she stabbed herself. Her 
child Cécile had previously died of diphtheria. It is a melan- 
choly satisfaction, if no surprise, to be assured that the com- 
plaint was the result either of seeds already in her when 
she left Paris, or of the half-finished drainage and general 
insanitary state of the quarter to which herself and mother 
had removed. 

So much for the outlines of this cheerful and invigorating 
tale, which, in the hands of a moderately efficient and discreet 
artist, might have filled a few score pages, and which by the use 
of expedients the most artless and absurd—the comprehending 
of incidents and situations in themselves destitute of interest and 
with no bearing on the plot ; details the most insignificant and 
trifling ; guide-books to the streets of Manchester and Paris to 
give the requisite air of ‘ vividness’ and ‘reality’; an inventory 
of the furniture in David Grieve’s study—has been beaten out 
into three volumes of well-nigh four hundred pages a-piece. 
Yet the chief constituent in the stuffing is the disquisitions on 
religion and kindred matters. No theme is too battered for 
Mrs. Ward, who holds forth about the first night of Hernant, 
about the relations of the sexes, about marriage, about art, about 
society, and about ethics as though she were a Columbus, and 
these things Americas all. That David Grieve goes through a 
variety of religious phases will readily be believed. After join- 
ing and abandoning a gang of revivalists, he commences Atheist 
at an early age ; he boggles at Balaam’s ass, he assumes that 
miracles never happen, he reads and adores Voltaire; yet does 
he get a hundred times more nauseating still when he has picked 
up the cant of Mr. Green’s philosophy. ’Tis then that he sniffs 
at the ‘legend of Bethlehem’ and the ‘ mythology of the Trinity.’ 
’Tis then that, after years of stern ‘ critical analysis,’ he arrives 
at a ‘conception of Christianity’ infinitely finer than the old 
one ; ’tis then that he writes in his diary (never with a greater 
gusto than when his wife is dying by inches) of the ‘ pressure of 
the German historical movement,’ of the ‘ best knowledge,’ of 
‘legendary accretion, with much more of the same sort. He 
sets up, in short, for himself that curious god of straw whom 
your modern superior person delights to worship. To be sure, 
this second-hand jabber from the kennels of German criticism 
is merely silly, merely the proper food of the prig. But, exhi- 
bited in a ‘certain number of’ doses (as Mrs. Ward would say), 
it not only fatigues but irritates ; more particularly as it is forti- 
fied by an execrable style. Mr. Meredith is often taxed with 
obscurity, but his blackest darkness is more grateful than the 
painstaking luminousness of Mrs. Ward, whose manner is pon- 
derous without impressiveness, and pompous without dignity. 
We demand not grace nor charm. All we ask is something less 
measured than the tramp of an elephant, something more exhi- 
larating than the crunch of a steam-roller ; yet here the move- 
ment of the one and the melody of the other were possibly 
tolerable but for the gobbets of French, for the dreadful pseudo- 
scientific jargon which is Mrs. Ward’s favourite medium of 
expression—that slang in which you say that one man’s brain- 
power has been absorbed by his own calamity, and that another 
has married a girl withan undeveloped sensuous temperament. 

To sum up: David Grieve is ill-conceived and ill-written. 
It is a monument of pretentiousness and of impotence; a 
miracle of dulness ; a complete and consummate failure. Care 
and pains have been lavished on it; but what are care and 
pains when the eye is blind and the hand paralysed? You 
ask for style, for character, for incident: you get in return a 
solemn and laborious mouthing, a choice of new-fangled Dutch 
dolls, with heaps of second-hand ‘realism’ and ‘atmosphere.’ 
Much has been borrowed ; and it is all of it spoiled. The cold 
collops of German rationalism flavoured with the stale garlic of 
a fancy Paris make but a poor and cheerless meal. Of any con- 
ception on the writer’s part that writing a novel means some- 
thing more than stringing together fatiguing irrelevancies there 
is not the faintest sign. Mrs. Ward, to be plain, has still the 
rudiments of her craft to learn, and ’tis odds she will never learn 
them; for no one capable of perpetrating David Grieve is 
likely to advance to even moderate dexterity. Mr. Gosse the 
other day was taking to task the people that read A’od Noy for 
the eighth time instead of reading new books. But the very 
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thrall of a landless man were more profitably occupied in an 
eight hundredth reading of Count Rodert of Parts than in a 
first of Zhe History of David Grieve. A warning indeed to 
them that insist on making new religions and taking them- 
selves seriously. 


MORE MACHIAVELLI 


The Life and Times of Niccolo Machiavelli. By PROFESSOR 
PASQUALE VILLARI; Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 
New Edition, revised and augmented. Illustrated. Lon- 
don : Unwin. 

It is probably well to have a complete English version of this 
book, and certainly good for it to be accompanied with fresh 
documents and such fine adornments as the portraits of Luca 
Signorelli and Bernardo del Nero and the busts of Machiavel 
and Charles vill. of France, and the excellent cuts of portraits 
and places, maps and medals, manuscripts and monuments 
(not to speak of some inferior illustrations of Michelangelo’s 
and Raphael’s works, which should not have been included 
in the volume at all). If one added that the work is indus- 
triously compiled ; that it contains many important facts and 
a fair quantity of useful references, that it is the outcome of 
years of patient work ; that it is singularly flat and poor in 
style, and marvellous ill-planned and difficult of reference ; 
that its author is neither a critic whose judgment one can 
blindly follow nor an historian whom one can implicitly ac- 
cept; and that its translator, despite some comic slips (as 
that which would lead the unsuspecting reader to believe that 
Augustus’ fat little protégé was a sororicide), has done her 
work well—perhaps there were little more to say. One would 
not be ungrateful. Professor Villari has worked with zeal : 
he has added considerably to our knowledge of Machiavel’s 
time at all events, although one can hardly help thinking 
he would have done far better had he taken for his hero the 
more congenial Guicciardini, and had he gone to work on 
a more convenient scale, instead of attempting to write a 
history, a biography, and a literary study all in one. Any- 
how, even after a weary but not wholly unprofitable pilgrimage 
through a thousand drily written pages, one’s enthusiasm 
for Machiavel and his works still survives. Macaulay (sink- 
ing Clapham Whiggery) has justly praised 7he Mandrake ; 
La Fontaine did himself the honour of imitating Be/phagor ; 
and, despite the attacks of certain ‘caputions,’ there are few 
now but admit to the full the extraordinary scientific and his- 
toric worth of the Lzscourses, the Prince, and the Art of War, 
which, to borrow the words of a great critic, ‘ne traictent que 
gestes héroiques, choses grandes, mati¢res ardues, graves et 
difficiles, et le tout en rhétorique armoisine et cramoisine.’ 
Criticism on the Master is therefore not needed here ; let them 
that desire it read Lord Acton’s preface to Burd’s edition of the 
Prince, and be content. As to the Professor, his best chapters 
are probably those on the Florentine History and its composi- 
tion, on the friendship and intercourse between Guicciardini 
and Machiavel, and on the rivals and imitators of Machiavel. 
The book, in fact, is one not to read through save once, but to 
turn to for notes on fifteenth-century literature and history. 

The fifteenth century is without doubt one of the most en- 
chanting of eras ; the Reformation (badly as it may have been 
needed) had not yet come to ruin art and divide society ; rich 
and poor spoke one tongue, had the same feelings and sym- 
pathies and the same appreciations; cruelty, dirt, ignorance, 
and misery, of course, there were in plenty, and no lack of greed 
and selfishness; but even such hypocrites as Cosimo and 
Richard of Gloucester were not so vile, to our notions, as the 
hypocrites of later ages. Tartufe was not born; Rodriguez 
Borgia, with all his faults, was no Pecksniff; and his son’s 
frankness in evil is merely surprising because ourselves are 
used to sanctimonious and philanthropic pretence. And were 
the Poltronismus rerum Italicarum, Merlinus de Patria dia- 
bolorum, Jabdorius de cosmographia Purgatorit, and other dull 
works of the day, half as dull as the theological novel or as 
those treatises on the possibility of serving both God and 
Mammon, or on the art of keeping up friendly relations with 
religion and science at once, which seem to interest what in 
courtesy and mendacity is called the reading public? And if 
we must judge centuries by their fruits, surely Theofilo Folengo, 
Alcofribas Nasier, and Nicholas Machiavel present you plenty 
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of good matter, well sauced with excellent wit, smacking of 
garlic at times, and hot in the mouth, but not too strong for a 
healthy palate. 

Those meetings in the Oricellarii Gardens in the early years 
of the sixteenth century must have been pleasant. Cosimino 
the gentle cripple, Nardi the historian, Trissino and Alamanni, 
scholars and poets, Buondelmonti (to whom the Déscorst were 
dedicated by their author), the Diacetto and the Diacettino, 
Grecians both: these were the men that Machiavel met and 
talked with in that delightful Academia. It was for their 
and his pleasure that he composed in a ‘new style’ his life 
of Castruccio, borrowing freely from Diodorus, Laertius, Xeno- 
phon, and others, his aim being not so much to adorn the 
tale as to point the moral—the scientific management of con- 
duct, the laws and method of statecraft, of economy, of war. 
But it would be quite untrue to picture him as the cold man of 
pure reason, the crocodile-skinned ‘scientist’: he was flesh 
and blood like ourselves, and, unlike ourselves, in no way 
ashamed of it. He could joke about the vermin on his prison 
walls—‘so big and swollen, they look like moths’—when he 
was lying with a pair of jesses about his ankles and the aches 
of six turns of the rack in his shoulders, in the midst of a 
stench ‘such as never was in Roncesval nor there in Cer- 
daigne [so we read it] through the bushes.’ He could be 
happy bawling over cards or draughts with craftsmen and 
peasants at a village tavern. He loved a comely face. He 
was a kind father, and helped his kinsmen, even when it cost 
him trouble. He had the sense and luck to wed a good, honest 
woman, who clearly loved babies better than books, and could 
bring him healthy children. For it was not an age, with all its 
faults, that could venerate the plain, barren woman ‘ devoting 
herself to the cultivation of her intellect’ (as the silly phrase 
goes), and succeeding only in making herself unpleasant in prose 
and verse to any one with any taste that can read print. And 
Machiavel undoubtedly preferred a fine body to a ‘ beautiful 
soul’; and there are still some who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal- Mill or Eliot-Ashtoreth that heartily agree with him. But 
this by the way. There is a letter of Marieta’s preserved by 
her good husband; and it is worth quoting as a ‘domestic 
document’ of 1506 (so the Professor dates it), and as an excellent 
example of a direct and sensible style fora lady. We give it 
unchanged, as the Professor has not translated it :— 


‘+ In the name of God. On the 29th. 

‘MY VERY DEAR NICHOLAS,—You are laughing at me, but 
you are wrong ; for I should be merrier if you were here. You, 
who know what joy I have when you are not here, and all the 
more now, since | am toid that there is so much illness over 
there. Think how happy my life is when I get no rest night or 
day ; that is the joy I have of the baby. Moreover, I beg you 
to send me letters more often than you do, for I have only had 
three. Do not wonder if I do not write you, because it is not pos- 
sible, for I have had the fever up to now. I am not angry with you. 
Just now the baby is well ; he 1s like you, and white as snow, but 
on his head as it were black velvet, and he is hairy like you. And 
because he is like you I think him handsome, and he is so quick 
that he seems as if he were a year old: and he opened his eyes 
before he was born and made a noise all over the house. The 
little girl is feeling ill. Mind and come back. Nothing else. 
God be with you and keep you. 

‘Do you want a doublet and two shirts and two handkerchiefs 
and a towel ? for you have these things here. 

‘Your MARIETA, in Florence. 

‘To the Worshipful Nicholas, son of 

Master Bernard Machiavel at Rome.’ 


One or two words are not quite plain, but the whole is 
clear enough. The lively baby remained lively: at nineteen 
he got into a quarrel over a light woman, and was fined two 
gold florins for beating a notary (not very serious crimes for a 
youth) ; and at twenty-four he died fighting for his country’s 
freedom at the siege of Florence. The little girl grew up and 
married one of the Ricci. Marieta outlived her famous hus- 
band twenty-five years. Himself was one of those striking 
characters whose lives soon become overlaid with legend, and 
the story of his dream was widely spread not long after his 
death. Busini apparently mentions it in 1549. Heaven and 
hell were laid bare to him—this one full of poor devils, maimed 
and halt and blind and beggarly; that all crowded with the 
wise and noble and valiant of old time. Then, says Binet, ‘on 
luy demanda desquels il vouloit estre. I] respondit qu’il aimait 
beaucoup mieux estre en enfer avec ces grands esprits pour 
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déviser avec eux des affaires d’Estat que d’estre avec cette 
vermine de ces belistres qu'on luy avoit fait voir.’ The choice 
he made was made long before him by Aucassin ; and did not 
Ossian prefer the company of the Fean to that of the clerics 
on earth and the angels in heaven, and contrast the hospi- 
tality of the King of Heaven with that of the son of Cumhal, 
not at all to the disadvantage of the latter : 

And so with a grateful feeling for the Professor’s honest 
devotion, but a stronger sympathy than ever with Dean 
Burgon’s preference for brief biographies, we leave the last 
great Florentine : TANTO NOMINI NULLUM PAR ELOGIUM. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB 
The Jockey Club and Its Founders. By ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
London : Smith, Elder. 

It is on record that when Dr. Johnson visited Chatsworth 
nothing interested him so much as the sight of Atlas, a race- 
horse who did great deeds in his day. Like all men of sense 
and spirit, the Doctor took pleasure in the legs of a_horse, 
although (unfortunately) we cannot doubt that his opinion of 
the Jockey Club coincided, for once, with Horace Walpole’s. 
He would, however, have expressed himself in decent terms 
even upon gamblers. Nothing helps us to an honest contempt 
for Walpole’s malicious character so much as the contemplation 
of his ill-natured remarks upon sportsmen in general, and 
‘horse-jockeys’ in particular. Of course, it is only to be ex- 
pected that his lawful issue, the babblers about art and the 
literary drama and M. Maeterlinck, should hold with Dissent- 
ers and other superfine persons in deeming racing to be the 
chiefest instrument of the Celebrated Person who, according 
to Dr. Johnson, fathered them all. Yet the Jockey Club has 
never been without a large number of men distinguished in 
statesmanship and affairs. At one time there was a current 
saying that the country was governed from Newmarket. The 
Russell, Cavendish, and Stanley families may be almost said to 
claim hereditary membership. ‘ Butcher’ Cumberland, Rock- 
ingham, Lord George Bentinck, Palmerston, and_ possibly 
Warren Hastings, were of the flock. Mr. Black gives no credence 
to the legend that Bozzy was a member: the words (in the 
preface to Zhe Cub at Newmarket) upon which the tradition 
hangs probably mean no more than that Lord Eglintoun, his 
neighbour in Scotland, made him free of the Coffee Room and 
of the revels, very amusing and not very respectable, held there 
about the time of a meeting. Another friend of the Doctor’s 
was, however, in the thick of the sport: Sir John Lade, the ‘young 
heir’ of the ode, who could drive the wheels of his coach over 
a sixpence set upon the highway. He made ajfamous bet with 
Lord Cholmondley, a large man, who wagered that Lade could 
not carry him round the Steyne at Brighton. Lade was willing, 
but—well, ladies were present,as Mr. Black very pleasantly re- 
lates. But Virtue had her revenge, for Sir John Lade it was 
who first wore trousers in public. Mr. Black has made his 
book a storehouse of such amusing gossip: especially in its 
earlier portion, which deals with a time when divorces were as 
common as Jockey Club plates, and ‘noble sportsmen’ got in 
a life-time well-nigh as many of the one asof the other. There 
are few men alive to-day who can in the same page quote 
Horace aptly and write seriously about the turf. True, Mr. 
Black persists in using the word ‘Club’ as a plural noun; and 
he repeats his only feeble joke four times. But his manner is 
at once scholarly and sportsmanlike, and a very taking humour 
alternates with a light cynicism : an advantage in a narrative 
where much space is naturally devoted to the tabulation of 
facts. 

Much is to be said in praise of Mr. Black’s method. He 
divides the Club’s history before 1835, when the first annual 
list of members was printed, into two periods, giving succinct 
biographies of such persons as are suspected or proved to have 
belonged to it, and adding in both instances a chapter show- 
ing the progress of the Club’s influence. He seems to be some- 
thing troubled by the fact that from the first the Jockey Club 
has refrained from over-legislation : but this is due to a curious 
inability to appreciate his own view of its original functions, 
which he amply justifies. At its inception it consisted of a few 
gentleman who liked racing, and did not care to associate 
themselves overmuch with blacklegs and such persons as the 
owner of Eclipse, whose horses were merely trading ventures. 
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It worked by the light of a curious set of rules concocted or 
adapted by one Pond, but the only events under its auspices were 
a couple of plates, confined to members. In 1756, and again 
in 1758, it passed resolutions with reference to these. In 1786 
it was mentioned as a ‘respectable authority.’ ‘hen came the 
association with the house of Weatherby, whose work in tabu- 
lating decisions, organising meetings, and compiling the stud- 
book has done much to help the Club to its paramount position. 
By 1819 certain portions of the Heath had been acquired, and 
the first ‘tout’ was ‘warned off’ in 1821. And so late as 1858 
the Stewards were not prepared to exact compliance with their 
rules : they only recommended. 

The suzerainty of racing which this admirable institution now 
holds is a striking instance of the survival of the fittest: a 
lesson in the evolution of corporations. A body of gentle- 
men, bound together by love of a certain sport, has striven 
to establish for its own use seemly and efficient regulations : 
these have commended themselves to the outside intelligence, 
and legislative functions have gradually been supplemented 
by executive authority. Mr. Black regrets the slowness to 
abolish abuses, the countenance given to excessive two-year- 
old racing, and the easy control exercised over betting-men. 
But he forgets that the Jockey Club never desired to rule. It 
has taken things as it found them, and worked for its mem- 
bers alone. Where reform has been needed in their interests, 
reform has been effected. ‘ He was the best master I ever had,’ 
said his trainer of ‘Old Q,’ an early member, ‘and he made me 
a Tory.’ The Club has systematically recognised the advan- 
tages which associate themselves with an aristocratic illogical 
government. Its purpose is not to make the turf ‘ pure’ but 
to get good sport upon the turf as it now is. Still, neither 
crying offences nor daring offenders can flourish under its rule. 
Many scamps may, and do, swindle a little ; but their day is 
not great, neither is it long. Lord Suffolk has the support of 
many sporting writers, but of few sportsmen, when he argues 
in favour of incorporation by Act of Parliament. It is not well 
to over-organise ; nor does the Club need more authority than 
ithas. As for betting: that is a question of national morality 
not of sport, and—‘Can’t you let it alone?’ Mr. Black seems 
to favour Lord Durham’s idea of a ‘lower house,’ which soon 
must be composed of professional backers and bookmakers 
owning horses. Is it not better that the rules should be in the 
hands of gentlemen, who also hold the sceptre? The matter 
is in a nutshell, and the present condition of affairs is generally 
accepted as satisfactory. The Jockey Club makes its own 
laws and appoints its own officials. Circumstances have thrust 
it into a position almost of autocracy, and now it completely 
controls racing in Britain. But it has not, neither does it 
desire, Parliamentary recognition, and its business is with the 
regulation of sport and such work as the licensing of jockeys. 
Except in so far as they abide by its rules, the Kempton and 
Sandown Clubs, for instance, are entirely independent bodies, 
nor does it desire to control them. And those who desire that 
it should protect the ‘ public’ from the dishonesty of touts and 
bookmakers forget that if the public must bet it must also 
pay; nor is it the business of a body whose prime function 
is legislative to settle how soon or upon what terms. 


THE GREAT MARQUIS 
Montrose. iby MOwWwRAY MORRIS. London: Macmillan. 


Scotsmen may blush that on Montrose, as on Claverhouse, it 
has been left for an Englishman to say the last word ; but they 
cannot fail in gratitude to Mr. Mowbray Morris for his treat- 
ment of the heroes of the house of Graham. ‘To rehabilitate 
Dundee, to free him from Macaulay's blame, to combat the 
traditional prejudice of his Whiggish countrymen, needed as 
much of courage as of patience and careful work. Now, the 
Marquis has never been the victim of popular obloquy to the 
same degree as his distinguished kinsman ; but he has been 
wofully misunderstood all the same, and the malice of his his- 
torians has been well-nigh as hard on him as the circum- 
stances of his fate. Mr. Morris has done an admirable bit of 
work: his Montrose, indeed, is better than his Claverhouse ; 
his criticism is more delicate ; and as his subject is the greater, 
his treatment is at once more judicial and more elevated. 
Here, in short, is an important contribution to history: for 
here—as certainly not in Hill Burton, nor even in Gardiner 
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here is a living picture of one of the most fascinating figures 
in the story of these islands. 

Some years ago the late Lord Justice-General contributed to 
Blackwood a paper on Montrose’s relations to the Covenanters, 
which once for all disposed of the old charge of betraying the 
Covenant, and which, as it is excellent work besides, the author’s 
heirs are hereby invited to reproduce in the permanent form it 
merits. Now, Hill Burton has of course accused the Marquis of 
being a turncoat, and it was well that Mr. Morris should be at 
some pains to show— as he does in a way which should be con- 
vincing to all save tho:e who are both ignorant and stupid as well 
as prejudiced— that Montrose no more deserves the name than 
the present Duke of Devonshire. And what a romance it is 
that he has to tell besides! It seems incredible that Sir 
Walter, who understood Montrose as well as any man, should 
have given so little of it. He may have felt, however, that 
a hero who could make the Muse of History dance such a 
spring needed nothing at his hands: and this of not Montrose 
alone, for he seems to have inspired his contemporaries to 
much the same purpose as his own. For example, there is that 
picture of the boy Lord Lewis Gordon (afterwards third Mar- 
quis of Huntly) who at thirteen raised his father’s retainers 
and marched into Aberdeen at the head of a thousand men, 
with pipes sounding, drums beating, and flags displayed. It 
was the day of young men; Montrose was only thirty-eight 
at the end, and at fifteen his boy was following his father’s 
fortunes in the field; while Lord Gordon, Lewis’s elder brother, 
as gallant a soldier as that fighting clan has bred, was yet 
in the days of his youth when he was killed at Alford in 
1645. Hill Burton is seldom to be implicitly trusted by the 
ingenuous any more than is the enthusiastic Mark Naprer 
(though he at any rate was accurate in his facts); and Hill 
Burton would have you believe that Montrose was no captain. 
He even institutes a parallel between the Marquis and Claver- 
house, which concludes with the not particularly fruitful remark 
that, while Montrose was beaten at Philiphaugh and at Inver- 
carron by disciplined troops, though he had always been vic- 
torious against the raw levies of Argyll and the Covenant, 
Claverhouse had learned how to beat regular troops with his 
Highlanders, though 4e had more than once been driven back 
by a victorious peasantry. This very disingenuous attempt to 
minimise the reputation of a very extraordinary soldier is 
thoroughly characteristic ; and we can only hope that none 
will now read Hill Burton without instantly correcting him 
with a course of Mowbray Morris. As our author says, 
there is nothing in the history of war like Montrose’s restora- 
tion of the King’s authority in Scotland: ‘In six pitched 
battles he had swept the armies of the Covenant from off the 
face of Scotland. Wherever he had met them, under whatever 
conditions, he had out generalled and out-fought them’: so that 
‘from Dan to Beersheba the country, which twelve short 
months since had been the hotbed of rebellion, lay in ab- 
ject submission at the feet of its defied and insulted sove- 
reign.’ Moreover, all this ‘had been accomplished in the 
face of every discouragement, of broken promises, of cold 
and treacherous allies, without the material or supplies of 
a regular army, by the resolution, the courage, and the skill 
of a single man.’ Of course, Montrose’s journey from Carlisle 
to the Highlands may be no proof of generalship. Indeed, it is 
rather like a chapter from the memoirs of a certain Lieutenant 
D’Artagnan 
could have conceived and done it; but nobody else except 
Montrose. But the retreat from Dundee was the work of a 
great soldier. It gave Montrose a European reputation, and 
that was not so easily won in 1645 as in these days of Tel-el- 
Kebirs. Still, there are two great blots on Montrose’s reputa- 
tion : one the sacking of Aberdeen, the other the surprise at 
Philiphaugh. For both excuses can be found—for force majeure 
may explain the first, and treachery the second; yet both are in- 
cidents that will ever detract a little from the fame of the Great 
Marquis. But he can afford the detraction. 

The capture of Montrose in Assynt has long been matter of 
controversy. Whether Macleod was or was not justified in 
surrendering him is a problem that none of the name can hear 
so much as stated without excitement. Mr. Morris tells the 
story as he conceives it to have happened, and relegates the dis- 
pute toa foot-note. Now, the Gaelic Society of Inverness has re- 
cently published (in its 77amsactions) a document which to some 
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extent corroborates the local tradition : that Neil Macleod was 
away from home, and that it was his wife who made the noto- 
rious bargain : a tradition further supported by the fact that 
part of the price of Montrose was paid in meal, the commo- 
dity most useful toa Highland housewife. The document in 
question, which is one o the few things that seems to have 
escaped Mr. Morris’s researches—(‘ Information Concerning 
the Method by which the Macleods were Dispossessed of the 
Estate of Assynt—written anno 1738’)—is a memorial for the 
instruction of counsel, prepared at the instance of the chief of 
Macleod, and it repeats the story then favoured by the clan : 
that Neil Macleod of Assynt was sixty miles ‘ from his country 
when Montrose was taken, and that he had no hand in it.’ 
There is no doubt, however, that Neil Macleod received the 
reward, and none that it was partly paid in meal. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Princess Maleine. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 
London : Heinemann. 


We know not by what mysterious providence M. Octave 
Mirbeau was appointed Dispenser of Ephemeral Reputations ; 
but that generous critic is unwearied in the chase of fresh 
victims. Not long since he bedaubed M. Maeterlinck with in- 
discreet eulogy—a far bitterer foe to immature genius than un- 
merited blame : to such purpose that the author of /a Princesse 
Maleine must live through years of ignominy and misunder- 
standing before his very genuine talent wins proper apprecia- 
tion. What worse disaster can befall a man of letters than to 
be dubbed a Shakespeare on the strength of a half-baked experi- 
ment? Pleasant as it is to be offered a seat among the gods, 
no honour can compensate for the disgrace of summary ejec- 
tion, nor will the choicest compliments silence the howl of de- 
lighted execration wherewith the mob of disappointed aspirants 
welcomes the unwilling usurper to its midst again. 

To M. Maeterlinck the injustice was more than ordinarily 
severe, because, though the sum of his achievement is small 
enough, vet time and promise are on his side. He is corrupt with 
the peculiar sins of youth ; he deems no sacrifice too great if 
eccentricity be satisfied. So anxious is he to avoid the pit- 
falls of fashion and convention that his plavs are purposely un- 
dramatic, his poems are clamorously unpoetical. The French 
language, as handled by a hundred distinguished writers, is too 
rusty an instrument for him. Therefore he would strip it of all 
its inherited strength and colour, and lisp again in the dialect 
of childhood and the phrase-book. He is so original! cries 
the champion of innovation. But originality, when it is deli- 
berate, is but a trick which industry and sleight. of-hand will en- 
able even the wooden-headed to perform after his fashion. M. 
Maeterlinck has deliberatelv extended the landmark of litera- 
ture by a few inches, but whether for progress or retrogression 
only his riper talent shall reveal. At present he is but a 
Primitive among the Primitives, sworn to avoid the method 
and habit of literary expression. When M. Moréas seeks in- 
spiration in Ronsard, M. Maeterlinck goes two or three better, 
and tries to catch the French language when stvle was yet 
an unimagined bogie. If at times his diction seem too rigid 
and precise, he throws over grammar as it were another Jonah 
and takes refuge in onomatopoeic gasps and groans. And so, 
at a loss for impressiveness, he must needs rejoice his readers 
heart with those Ollendorffian repetitions which his admirers 
deem a marvellous effect of genius. Over pages of dialogue 
the answer is an echo of the question, a transparent artifice 
revealed in the beginning of time to the Carpenter’s Daughter 
and the Little Wife of the Big Gardener. Then the ear is 
continually assailed by such snatches of dialogue as this :— 
‘ Maleine. 1 am thinking of Princess Maleine. Ajal/mar. Do 
you know Princess Maleine? Aa/eine. 1 am Princess Maleine. 
Hialmar. What? Maleine. | am Princess Maleine. Hya/mar. 
Are you not Uglyane? Maleine. 1 am Princess Maleine. 
Hjalmar. What, you, Princess Maleine?” And so simple is 
the diction, so redolent of the unlettered ’Arry, that we long 
to add, ‘Garn, ’oo ’re you gettin’ at?’ Also the Belgian 
Shakespeare is a master of irrelevancy. In the midst of an 
impassioned scene played before the ‘ Blue Lion Inn’ there 
enters a cowkeeper who, after discussing the weather in the 
invariable fashion of Maeterlinck’s characters, threatens to 
undress before them all; and when the Princess’s nurse is 
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moved to expostulate, blandly remarks, ‘ Did you never see a 
man stark naked?’ And so departs. 

M. Maeterlinck’s material is as simple as his diction, being 
none other than that ancient terror of babyhood, the Dark. 
Ever since the Greek dramatists presented their plays in the 
sunlit air it has been the fashion to employ a darkened stage 
with reserve. But M. Maeterlinck must be original at all 
hazards, and the way to success is open. He need but imagine 
all such of his puppets as are not blind groping in the dark, and 
again he has hit upon an artifice undiscovered before. Who, 
we wonder, will be bold enough to write above the theatre door, 
‘None but the maimed and halt need apply’? The theme of 
his plays being unvaried and invariable, they need not be dis- 
cussed separately. The dialogue and mzse-en-scéne are accom- 
modated to the subject. but in da Princesse Maleine as in 
Plniruse, in ?/ntuse as in les Aveugles, you feel all the while 
that the real motive is a vain searching after the light. Thus 
indeed is the theatre reduced to its lowest terms. ‘The charac- 
ters are labelled with no names ; the spectator knows not who 
they are that flit to and fro like shadows before him; and as the 
stage is shrouded in Cimmerian gloom, for him to see their linea- 
ments is impossible. One step alone remains to take, when M. 
Maeterlinck becomes old-fa-hioned : the hero to whom he hands 
the torch must bid his audience to the playhouse, and, inform- 
ing it that, V.V., a play will be performed upon that spot the 
week alter next, invite it to depart in a rapture of anticipation. 

For the old-fashioned formula of the Adelphi M. Maeter- 
linck has substituted one of his own contrivance. Had he used 
it once, you mght applaud its freshness. But a formula grows 
old even in the inventor’s hand, and when it is so artificial as 
the Belgian-Shakespearean it scarce survives repetition. Yet 
M. Macterlinck is still enthrailed ; and as each succeeding play 
differs but incidentally trom its brother, there is no reason why 
he should not vie with Shakespeare at least in the number of 
his works. We have called attention to the more obvious 
faults in M. Maeterlinck’s plays, because the chorus of the in- 
discreet has proclaimed him the Messiah of Drama. But 
in spite of failure his talent is unmistakable. He has a 
weird imagination, a quick faculty of harrowing his reader 
he is emphatically not for the stage—and a fresh ingenuity 
which, fairly schooled and censured, should one day grow into 
originality. The worst is, that even his imagination is expressed 
by a sort of trickery. The whole effect of //ntruse depends on 
a series of strange sounds, as of scythes, winds, and closing 
doors. So also in da Princesse Ma/leine emotion is suggested 
by atmospheric throbs and thrills ; an all-important character 
is a black dog which scratches on a door; while as the cur- 
tain goes down a cock crows on the sill. But, however 
cheap the artifice, it were idle to deny the inventor's talent. 
Had fortune smiled more kindly upon him, M. Maeterlinck 
would sull be fighting his battle with naught but the sympathy 
of friends to help. And now he is dragged from his retreat 
and dubved a Shakespeare, when he has contrived a formula and 
nothing more. This transiation into English is respectable as 
versions go; though Mr. Hall Caine’s introduction is no more 
brightly illuminated than M. Maeterlinck’s stage. But here is 
the latest deity ina British dress, though it is hard to imagine 
a living soul interested in letters that cannot read him in his 
native French. However, cheap translation is the penalty of 
advertisement, and doubtless the Gospel of Maeterlinck will 
soon follow. 





GADABOUTS IN ASIA 


Across Thibet. By GABRIEL BONVALOT ; Translated by C. B. 
PITMAN. London: Cassell. 

Journeys in Persiaand Kurdistan. By MRS. BISHOP (ISABELLA 
H. BIRD). London: Murray. 

Two Happy Years in Ceylon. By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

These six new volumes of Asian travel come from the hands 
of three writers who have earned the right to be known as 
old stagers. Each has his or her own route and his or her own 
style of covering the ground ; but none of them grudges to give 
the world the full benefit of any contributions towards the solu- 
tion of the Asian Mystery. Miss Gordon Cumming has clam- 
bered about the feet of the Himalayas and made incursions 
into China, and told the tale in several volumes, before coming 
forward with her idyls of lite on the coral beaches or in the 
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cinnamon groves of Ceylon, of ruined cities hid in the primeval 
forests of Taprobane, and of the Exhibition of Gautama’s Tooth 
—chief relic of that Holy Land of Buddhism—where she 
wielded a furtive pencil while devotees prostrated themselves 
and priests burned incense. Mrs. Bishop is a still more ad- 
venturous member of the Amazonian band. Japan is among 
the many lands that know the print of her foot; the Malay 
Peninsula, with its hordes of kriss-girded and _betel-chewing 
Rajahs and Bandaharas, has been a subject for her book ; now 
she has turned to Persia, the venerable country whose fate 
still hangs in the balance, now inclining towards Russia and 
now towards Britain. She climbed in mid-winter over the 
passes by which the Iranian plateau can be approached from 
Baghdad, and peeped from such coign of vantage as is to be 
obtained from the British Embassy at Tihran into the Shah's 
palace and politics. She scrambled in spring and summer into 
the Bakhtiari Mountains, in Luristan, where she could study 
tribal manners and customs in nearly the same stage of de- 
velopment as existed in our Scottish Highlands three centuries 
ago: where she could trace the one navigable river of Iran, 
the Karun, to its ultimate source. Finally, she completed her 
survey of Persian seasons and border-lands by autumn wander. 
ings and campings among predatory Kurds and residence with 
the Nestorian Christians in the basin of Lake Urmia, the 
Iranian Eden. 

It is not easy to be more enterprising than Mrs. Bishop or 
more industrious with the pen than Miss Gordon-Cumming, 
But by reason of his sex and race, M. Bonvalot has been 
enabled to penetrate into regions whose gates are sealed against 
lady-travellers, and where even the male explorer not of French 
or Russian birth may call in vain. He is a plucky traveller and 
a good fellow, albeit—the more’s the pity—-a sad Anglophobe. 
Only the other day he completed his exploit of crossing the Pamir 
from north to south—a feat in which he has since had several 
imitators, both Russian and English—and finding his way into 
India by the Chitral valley. Scarce was he home when he set 
out again, this time in company with Prince Henry of Orleans 
and Father Dedeken, a Belgian missionary, with the intention 
of crossing ‘ Unexplored Thibet’ and seeking a way through the 
mysterious and almost untrodden region between the Siberian 
frontier at Kuldja and the French settlements on the Red River 
of Tonquin. Considering the obstacles and perils in the way, 
he accomplished his purpose in a remarkably short space of 
time. M. Bonvalot is a born pioneer. He is full of decision 
and resource His manner of narrative is as direct and pur- 
poseful as his manner of march. He does not stand in moun- 
tain passes and ‘gush’ over a spectacle revealed for the first 
time to modern eyes ; he leaves all that to the lady-writers and 
globe-trotters who may follow his track, and presses right on, 
after giving his clear and precise account of the outstanding 
features of the scene. You are bound to differ from some of 
his views and forecasts; but you are also bound to admire 
their vigorous enunciation. The track he followed led across 
political, ethnic, and religious frontiers which have still to be 
laid down. ‘The diplomatist and the soldier can do little 
until the explorer has mapped the way. Russia has a little 
army of discoverers and surveyors engaged in this latter 
work on the borders of Chinese Turkestan and Thibet— 
purely, as you learn from official sources, with ‘scientific and 
geographical objects.’ All the same, the Chinese authorities in 
that region are jealous and suspicious of this spirit of inquiry, 
and they did their best to throw impediments in the way of 
M. Bonvalot’s expedition. He was more than a match for 
the Mandarins, and slipped past them to the reedy shores of 
Lake Lob. There Prince Henry looked about him for wild 
camel, but only secured a few skins from the native hunters. 
This central hollow of Asia is rapidly drying up ; evaporation 
carries off more water than is emptied into the lake by the 
Tarim river, and soon the sand will swallow it. From the 
outpost at Lob-nor the travellers climbed into the high, 
dreary, and empty wilderness of Eastern Thibet. For weeks 
the march held on through a country almost barren of life. 
Snow-covered passes were encountered ; lakes sheathed in ice 
or crusted with salt were skirted ; and, strangest sight of all, 
the smoke of two volcanoes trailed across this land of frost and 
desolation, The party suffered extremely from cold, hunger, 
and exhaustion, and had no other means of replenishing their 
larder than an occasional shot at a wild yak. At length they 
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came upon a beaten track and signs of human habitation, 
although it was but that of preternaturally ugly and squalid 
Thibetan shepherds. These people, however, are better than 
their looks, although their lamas and ambans prevented M. 
Bonvalot and his companions from approaching Holy Lhassa. 
Perhaps they were afraid that he would take liberties with his 
camera and pencil in the presence of the Living Buddha 
similar to those in which Miss Gordon Cumming was detected 
by the guardians of the Tooth. Esoteric Buddhism is of no 
account in its two Holy Lands; nor are Mehatmas to be 
heard of either in Ceylon or in Thibet; but these also may 
be kept out of sight of the inquisitive traveller with a note- 
book. M. Bonvalot prefers the Thibetan to the Chinaman. 
The Thibetan is not cleanly in his habits ; but then he cannot 
be dirtier than his neighbour in the Middle Kingdom ; and 
when M. Bonvalot reached a Chinese inn, he sighed for what 
he had deemed the insufferable squalor of lodgings among 
the lamas. The people of Thibet are kind-hearted after their 
peculiar fashion : whereas the Chinese, according to this tra- 
veller, are utterly without bowels ; the whole moral sense of 
the community is chalked up on their tavern signs and in the 
high-sounding titles of their temples. But then our traveller 
is perhaps scarce fair to the Celestials. He is eager to see the 
Western Powers—headed, of course, by France and Russia— 
take in hand the task of taming their arrogance and wiping 
them out as an Asiatic Power. 

Mrs. Bishop also made political as well as geographical dis- 
coveries in the course of her wanderings. Among the subjects 
of the Shah she found a widely prevailing conviction that at 
the death of Nasr-ed-Din his kingdom will pass to Russia or to 
England, or will be partitioned between them. They regard this 
prospect with great equanimity : although, if we may trust Mrs. 
Bishop’s opportunities of forming a judgment, they might be 
much worse off than under their present ruler, who, if he is an 
absolute despot, is diligent and able. The Persian opinion of 
this country and of the prospects of their own may be gathered 
from the remarks of a Hakim from Tabriz with whom Mrs. 
Bishop fell in on her way to Urmia. England, he said, 
made a great mistake in not annexing Afghanistan. ‘ You 
are a powerful nation,’ he said, ‘but slow. The people 
who know nothing have too much share in your Government. 
To rule in Asia one must not introduce Western theories of 
government. You must be despotic and prompt, and your 
policy must not vibrate. See here, now. The Shah dies, the 
Zil-i-Sultan disputes the succession, and in a few days Russia 
occupies Azerbijan with 200,000 men, captures Tihran, and 
marches on Ispahan. Meanwhile your statesmen talk for weeks 
in Parliament, and when Russia has established her prestige, 
and has organised Persia, then your fleet with a small army 
will sail from India! Bah! No country ruled by a woman 
will rule in Asia.’ Mrs. Bishop’s letters are extremely well 
written. Her lines, while travelling through the border-lands 
of Western Persia, did not always fall in pleasant places. She 
was fired upon by predatory tribesmen, and made narrow escapes 
of being pitched over precipices and of perishing of cold on her 
mountain journeys. She showed undaunted resolution, and no 
real harm happened to her in the course of a year’s pilgrim- 
age spent largely in the company of Bakhtiarisand Kurds, who 
are robbers by profession and cut-throats by choice. These 
children of Nature even prayed her earnestly to remain among 
them in the capacity of doctor and vet., promising her, ‘al- 
though she was old,’ that she would earn enough to return in 
affluence to her own country. ‘Ah!’ they exclaimed, possibly 
with a touch of Oriental diplomacy, ‘why don’t the English 
come and take this country? If you don’t, Russia will, and we 
would rather have the English.’ 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


In Zhe Quarterly is one political article of weight, an excel- 
lent statement of the case for the Government, well-informed, 
temperate, almost judicial, dealing with nearly every question 
of interest in the present situation, and saying something to the 
point about them all; it may be commended to the perusal of 
Parliamentary candidates, as of all them whose fate it is to 
make speeches, for they will find in it the texts of many sermons 
well worth preaching. ‘Oxford Before the Reformation’ is 
learned and interesting ; Hafiz provides the theme for another 
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discourse, and Horace, the ever-fresh, for yet another, both 
worth reading ; while M. le Baron de Marbot imparts nota 
little of his own romantic quality to what without him were 
an excellent number. Zhe Edinburgh is not quite so good: 
though Pozzo di Borgo, as well as the aforesaid Baron (too 
admirable a person for any serial publication to neglect) are 
discussed, and there is a very able attack on Mr. Froude’s 
Catherine of Aragon, in which that poet’s facts are cor- 
rected and his inferences held up to contempt: now, the 
book is good reading and so is the review, and wise folk 
will read them both, and the popular identification of 
Henry the Eighth with Bluebeard will remain a possession 
of the race. The review of Ddllinger’s career is not to be 
lichtlied neither : a most learned man, a great personality, the 
leader of a forlorn hope, he has never had his deserts of us ; 
scholars know him, and theologians, but to many men who 
profess themselves well educated, and who are looked upon as 
intelligent, he is a name and little more : howbeit ‘as Chris- 
tian, as theologian, as historian, as citizen’ he declined to 
accept the dogma of Infallibility ; and in each capacity he was 
a giant. In Zhe Scottish Review Scotsmen at any rate will 
turn to an article on the Laymen’s League ; and it were well 
that Englishmen who would know something of a question 
soon’to stir Scotland to the core, and affect the issue of many 
a Parliamentary election, should read it too; for the sooner 
they recognise the fact that the question of the Scottish Church 
is in truth the Church of England question, the better will it 
be for both Churches and for the State. Mr. Wenley’s article 


on ‘British Thought and Modern Speculation’ is an able, 


appreciation of Professor Campbell Fraser. 

The Nineteenth Century is distinguished by the Laureate’s 
verses on the death of the Duke of Clarence : apart from their 
tragic and national interest, they are literature. Zhe Contem- 
porary has, in Mr. Walter Pater’s ‘ Genius of Plato,’ a literary 
article which also marks the issue with a white stone. This is 
not the place to do more than note that, whether you agree with 
all that Mr. Pater says or not, his essay is marvellous pleasant 
reading. More: Sir Gavan Duffy gives his second article on 
Carlyle ; there are some not particularly striking reminiscences 
of Cardinal Manning ; and there is an interesting article on 
Italy, the Papal Question, and France and Germany, by the 
late M. de Lavaleye. In addition to Mr. Chamberlain’s ex- 
position of his pension scheme, 7he Vattona/ has an article on 
Conservatism in Scotland which is delightfully optimistic, and 
which, though it startle the doubter, will probably leave him 
convinced that Mid-Lothian is like to remain a safe seat for 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Sidney Low discourses excellent sense on 
the subject of ‘Reviewers ’—a paper Mr. Lang and Mr. Gosse 
will find it hard to answer. Mr. H. W. Wollf has an informa- 
tive historical article on the house of Guelph, and Mr. Lang 
writes of ‘Homer and the Higher Criticism.’ In short, here is 
probably the best number yet produced. 

Blackwood opens with an article, ‘ Rosebery v. Gladstone,’ by 
Lord Brabourne, which can hardly be pleasant reading for the 
author of a certain Lz/e of Prtt: the conclusion being that one 
of these notables did not speak the truth, and that Lord Rose- 
bery, if he wrote what appears in the said Life of Pitt, cannot 
be a good Gladstonian. General Sir George Chesney is found 
exulting (as well he may) in the inevitable Marbot ; ‘Tea at 
the Mains’ is a very clever little sketch ; Sir Theodore Martin 
contributes not only some verses on the funeral of the Duke 
of Clarence (the metre, by the way, is merely bacchic), but 
also a verse translation of Wadlenstein’s Lager, with a clever 
rendering of the famous sermon—but it is hardly Schiller. 
Then, in Macmillan, Mr. Marion Crawford’s new story is con- 
tinued ; Mr. Clarence Bourne writes on ‘ National Pensions’ ; 
Sir Frederick Pollock contributes a charming fantasy on an 
altar-piece of Perugino’s, which should be read after, or im- 
mediately before, a visit to the National Gallery. In Long- 
mans, among other readable stuff, is a little story of a sealskin 
purse in which virtue is rewarded and vulgarity brought low ; 
with an ingenious article by Professor Hales on certain lines 
in Romeo and Juliet. The Cornhill is good—as usual: ‘How 
She Got Out of It’ being a really delightful study in domestic 
diplomacy. Zhe English [illustrated has a very decent portrait 
of Mr. Balfour; a pleasant article by Julia, Marchioness of 
Tweeddale, and Lady Jeune on ‘ Brahan Castle,’ the old home 
of their race ; and several informative articles on locomotives 
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and pianofortes. Temple Bar has some good fiction and two 
or three readable articles. Of Scrzéner in a new and exceed- 
ingly unprepossessing cover it is enough to say that it contains 
a further instalment of Mr. Stevenson’s Wreckers; of The 
Century, that it has Mr. Kipling’s name on its list. Zhe Eastern 
and Western Review is anew venture more worthy of public 
favour than 7he /d/er—to judge from its first number—seems 
like to prove : being made up of articles in Arabic, with trans- 
lations in English, and being designed to circulate in India and 
Egypt as well as in Britain; if only as a proof of the unity of 
the Empire of which for the time being Egypt is practically a 
part, the thing deserves all possible support. It may specially 
be commended to those who are learning (or who do not 
want to forget) the speech of Araby. Zhe Edinburgh Medical 
Fournal maintains its reputation for solid, exhaustive work : 
Dr. Wyllie continues his paper on the ‘ Disorders of Speech’ ; 
and there are other articles, evidently profound, which are 
interesting to the profession if a trifle gruesome to the lay 
mind. Two refreshing characteristics we remark in the minor 
contributions: first, a reviewer actually knows his Latin and 
positively detects and corrects a misquoted hexameter; and 
secondly, the odium medicum is most markedly absent. We 
have seldom read a series of more sympathetic and intelli- 
gent reviews, and the slight biographical sketches of medical 
worthies now departed are touched with what is really an 
enthusiasm of appreciation. 

St. Nicholas and The Girl's Own Paper and The Boy's Own 
Paper, with the instalments of the ‘indoor’ and ‘outdoor’ 


- books connected with them, contain much that is of interest 


to young people. The first number of Zhe Essex Review 
(Chelmsford: Durrant) is an excellent attempt at a county 
quarterly, and it deserves the support of every one connected 
with the district : doubtless its archzlogical features will secure 
it a welcome in several quarters beyond the county boundaries. 
The Photographic Review of Reviews, of which the first number 
is issued, promises to be a useful trade publication. 

We have also received The New Review, a good number, 
with contributions by MM. Besant, Zola, Andrew Lang, Ben 
Tillett, and other notables ; Lzterary Opinion, with a piece of 
very graceful and genuine verse by Miss Rossetti, and a 
general air of improvement which is earnest of good things ; 
The Aibemar/e, with an ingenious lithograph by Mr. Walter 
Sickert ; Zhe Victorian Magazine, a new household monthly, 
with articles by some well-known names and a serial story by 
Mrs. Oliphant ; Belyravia, London Society, The Scots Maga- 
zine (a good number), 7he Leisure Hour, The Sunday at 
Home, The Monthly Packet, The Jewish Quarterly, The New- 
berry House Magazine, The Welsh Review, The Economic 
Review, The Educational Review, The United Service Maga- 
zine, and Minerva. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Joseph Hatton’s Cigarette Papers (London : Hutchinson) 
consists of various articles reprinted from newspapers and 
periodicals. Some are ‘interviews’ with journalists, actors, 
and publishers (as little offensive as such performances can be) ; 
others deal with the Salvation Army, with smoking, with 
critics, with a variety of miscellaneous topics. One and all are 
as flimsy and unsubstantial as the title of the book indicates ; 
but all are tolerable work of their kind : that is to say, they are 
excellent specimens of the kind of journalism which appeals to 
the superior and well-to-do American ; and all are animated by 
a kindly and benevolent spirit. That they are of no permanent 
value whatever need scarce be said : but they will serve to pass 
an idle hour, and nota few people will find them extremely 
readable. For ourselves, the chapter on Benjamin Webster 
strikes us as by far the best and most interesting of all. 

The late Professor Christlieb of Bonn was better known and 
more widely esteemed in this country than many German theo- 
logians of equal or even superior eminence. For seven years 
(1858-1865) he was pastor of a German church in London, 
where he gained the attention and respect of many besides his 
own countrymen. And when he returned to the Fatherland to 
fill one position of high usefulness after another, he continued in 
touch with many of the leading spirits of British religious 
life. Hence Vr. Theodore Christlieb (London: Hodder) will 
be welcomed by many as a pleasing memento of one who was 
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to them a real living presence rather than an empty (though 
honoured) name. The volume is chiefly composed of sermons, 
earnest in tone and sound in doctrine, but in no special way 
fitted to serve as the basis of such reputation for eloquence as 
Christlieb had. Prefixed is a brief memoir by his widow, which 
gives an admirable sketch of the man and his work. And if it 
be a trifle too appreciative, the fault is a venial one after all. 

In some ways Charles Simeon (London: Methuen) was not 
unlike Christlieb as he is now revealed to us. He was a man 
not so much of genius as of shrewd sense, deep piety, and lofty 
character. But there the resemblance ends. Simeon was 
never a holder of high office in the Church. He died as he 
lived, Fellow of King’s College, and Vicar of Trinity Church, 
Cambridge. And yet his influence for good went out through 
the length and breadth of the land, permeating every rank 
of society, and projecting itself through the missions which 
he founded and fostered into the furthest parts of the East. 
Though his life had already been written more than once, 
that excellent series, ‘English Leaders of Religion,’ would 
have been incomplete without a number devoted to his career. 
And Mr. Moule, to whom the work was entrusted, has done it 
carefully and well. 

The heroic age of the Australian Colonies is coming to a 
close, and it is perhaps well to gather up reminiscences of days 
when the wandering hunter after work and fortune could ‘ hump 
his swag’ with some confidence that if the next tramp did not 
bring him to a new gold mine it would at least bring him to a 
meal of hot damper, a bed, and welcome. Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
story, as told in Land-Travel and Sea-Faring (London : Law- 
rence) differs only in detail from that of thousands of other penni- 
less voung Englishmen who have gone out to the Colonies in 
the hope of making their fortunes, and who have earned only 
a curious stock of experience. Australia was to him, as he 
says. ‘ what a jam pot is to a fly : the more he tried to get out 
the further he got in,’ and the harder grew his lot. The ‘new 
chum’ who happened to be an educated man fared worse in 
those days on the Bull Plains and on the banks of the Murray 
than in California or Texas. ‘I have bought George Mere 
dith’s Diana of the Crossways, says Mr. Roberts, ‘ona counter 
covered with bear hides in a little British Columbian store by 
the banks of the Shushwap Lake, but I never found any litera 
ture in the New South Wales bush’; and on venturing to put 
forward the opinion that the world is round, ina company of 
stock-drivers, he brought down upon his head the ridicule and 
wrath of the whole camp. 

Mr. Alfred Calmour’s Practical Play Writing (Bristol : 
Arrowsmith) sketches the progress of the drama, from its rise 
under ‘that acute Athenian general, A‘schylus,’ on to the 
time when it is possible to discuss his own performances as 
serious literature : it rejoices in a preface by Mr. W. Daven- 
port Adams—fit Gamp for such a brat. We have also 
received Chaucer's Canterbury Pilgrimage (Edinburgh : Black 
wood) by William Calder, a superfluous and silly paraphrase 
of the Prologue and certain of the Tales; The Refleckshuns 
of a Kuntry Pleecemun (London: Eden), by R. S. Warren 
Bell, an impossible book; both parts of that valuable work 
of reference, The Public School Year- Book (London : Sonnen- 
schein), the first devoted to educational matters, the second to 
athletics; a handy little English-French Conversation ])ictionary 
(London : Nutt), by Richard Jaschke ; the second part of the 
third volume of the excellent Annals of our Time (London: 
Macmillan), edited by H. Hamilton Fyfe ; an extremely useful 
Illustrated Guide for Amateur Gardeners (Norwich : Daniels) ; 
a new edition of The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton (Lon- 
don: Sampson Low), being the second volume of a reissue 
of William Black’s novels, which is all a series of this kind 
ought to be in typography, paper, and binding ; a new edition 
of Happy Hours; or, The Parents’ Cabinet (London : Bell), 
edited by Constance Hill, which has an old-fashioned air that 
many young people will prefer to the more modern works com- 
piled for their edification ; a new edition, being the third, of 
The Oxford Movement (London: Macmillan), by R. W. Church ; 
a new edition, being also the third, of Poems (Brechin : Ed- 
wards), by Leslie Thain ; Peter, A Cat o’ One Tail (London : 
Pall Mall Gazette Office), written by Charles Morley and illus- 
trated by Louis Wain ; and the fifth number of the beautifully 
illustrated {edition of Green’s Short History of the English 
People (London : Macmillan), now appearing in serial form. 
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3s. 6d. 

Short Commentary on Daniel. A. A. Bevan. Cambridge: 
University Press. 8s. 

The Churchin Spain. ¥. Meyrick. London: Wells Gardner. 
6s. 

The Earty Religion of Israel. James Robertson. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. Ios. 6d. 


MIscELLANEA 

A Plea for Slojd. J. Franzen}; Translated by Ann Strémsten. 
London: Philip. 9d. 

Comedies of C. Goldini. Edited by H. Zimmern. London: 
Stott. 2s. 6d. 

Egyptian Science. V.E. Johnson. London: Griffith. 3s 6d. 

Electric Light Cables and the Distribution of Electrictty. 
S. A. Russell. London: Whittaker. 7s. 6d. 

English Pen-Artists of To-Day. CC. G. Harper. London : 
Percival. 3 gs. 

Etching and Mezzotint Engraving. Hubert Herkomer, R.A. 
London: Macmillan. 2 gs. 

Evolution, Astronomy, etc. WW. Durham. London: Black. 
3s. 6d. 

Glimpses of Ancient Leicester. ¥. F. Johnson. Leicester : 
Spencer. 8s. 6d. 

Hore Sabbatice. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. London: 
Macmillan. 5s. 





Magnetic Induction in Iron and Other Metals. J. Ewing. 
London: Electrician Co. 

Mediaeval Scotland. R. W. Cochran-Patrick. Glasgow: 
MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 

Methods of Industrial Remuneration. D.¥. Schloss. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 3s. 6d. 

Old Age Pensions and Pauperism. C.S.H. London: Son- 
nenschein. Is. 

Place-Names of Scotland. J. 8B. Johnston. Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

Points of View. Agnes Repplier. London: Gay. 

The Formal Garden in England. Reginald Blomfield and F. 
Inigo Thomas. London: Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Human Figure. Ernest Briicke ; Edited by W. Ander- 
son. London: Grevel. 7s. 6d. 

The Impossibility of Social Democracy. H. Schaffle. London: 
Sonnenschein. 5s. 

The Refleckshuns of a Kuntry Pleecemun. R. S. W. Bell. 
London : Eden. 

The Teachers Handbook of Slojd. M. R. Walker and W. 
Nelson. London: Philip. 6s. 

The Town-Book of the Corporation of Belfast. Edited by 
R. M. Young. Belfast: Marcus Ward. 

The Tradesmen’s Tokens of the Eighteenth Century. London: 
Lincoln. 18s. 

Type Fossils in Woodwardian Museum. HH. Woods. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 7s. 6d. 

War as It /s. P. H. Peckover. London: Sonnenschein. 
3s. 6d. 

Waymarks, 1870-91. H.C. Potter. London: Griffith. 5s. 


FoREIGN 

Bettrage zur Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. 
Hermann von Helmholtz gewidmet. Hainburg: Voss. 
15 m. 

Bossuet, historien du protestantisme. A, Rebelliau. Paris: 
Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Die Renaissance in Belgien und Holland. ¥. Ewerbeck. 
Leipzig : Seemann. 128 m. 

Histor. Kut. Einlettung in die Bucher des Alten Test.: Die 
Prophet-Bicher. A. Kuenen. Leipzig: Reisland. 12m. 

La peinture antique. P.Girand. Paris: Quantin. 3 fr. 50. 

Léducation de nos filles. S. Rochard. Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Le présent et Pavenir du Catholicisme en France. L’ Abbé de 
Broglie. Paris: Plon. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Le socialisme allemand et le nthilisme russe. S. Bourdeau. 
Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Les grandes légendes de France. Ed. Schuré. Paris: Didier. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Les peuples de la Russie. Esquisses 4 la plume et au crayon. 
litre partie: Russie d’Europe. L. Biélankine. Livr. 1. Paris: 
Nilsson. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Minuit: poéstes. S. de la Vaudére. Paris: Ollendorff. 
3 fr soc. 

Neue Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Nephrit und Jadeit. A. B. 
Meyer. Berlin: Friedlander. 9 m. 

Unausloschlich und andere Novellen. O.Wohlbriick. Berlin: 
Schweitzer. 3m. 50 pf. 


NOTICE 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
tothe EpITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1, 6s. per annum; 
the Continent, America, South and West Africa, Australia, and 
New Zealand, India and China, £1, 10s. 4d. Subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 











FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 
The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 


I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. [III]. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL.§ VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 


PUBLISHERS, 
Agents for many Foreign and! Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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“HE y BSERVER 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVE 
‘ i ra‘ wr ‘ ‘ racy 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S 
Rossendale. A Song of England. By W. E. Henley. 
The Liberationist in Wales. | Correspondence : 
Nurses and their Hire. Concerning ‘ Betterment.’ 
The East African Railway. Professor Herkomer, R.A. 
Colonial Fret. Hymns and Hymnology. 
American France. Walter Ralegh. 
Our Grandmother the State. ‘Our Failures 
Goa. Man in the Beast. 
A Word for London. Theology. 
Modern Men: The Mikado. | Oriental Essays. 
London in Venice. | *Clemency Canning.’ 
Roberts in India. By Captain Maude. | The Gypsies’ 7éro 
The Maze. By H. B. Marriott Watson. | ‘’Tis Sixty Years Since. 
By-Paths in Literature. By Sir Herbert | Books of the Week. 
Maxwell. | 








£3, 38. net. 


> aud 


Now Ready, super-royal 4to, 324 pp. 


With 150 Illustrations, and Six Photogravure Plates. 


ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS OF TO-DAY 


Examples of their Work, with’some Criticisms — 
and Appreciations. 


By C.'G. HARPER. 


The edition of this book is limited to 775 copies, of which 250 
have been sold to America. The book will, under no circum- 
stances, be reprinted in any form. Twenty-five numbered and 
signed copies only are issued in a special form; the illustrations 
hand-printed, upon Japanese paper, and mounted. The binding 
of these copies is in half-morocco, and the price Ten Guineas 


net. 


London: PERCIVAL & CO., King Street, Covent Carden. 





Now I capy, crown $vo, cloth, price §s. 


LECTURES ov THE HISTORY oF LITERATURE. 
Deliveicd by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
APRIL to JULY, 1838. 
Now printed for the first time. 

With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 
Copyrighted in the United States of America, by Messrs. CHAS. 
SCRIBNER’S SONS. 

ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





Just Published. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. (308 pp.) 35. 6d. 
ETHODS OF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. By 
Davip F. SCHLOoss. 


WILLIAMS & NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 
and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 








THE BEACON, 
A CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
WEEKL 


, 


Issued in FEBRUARY 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 
Publishing Ofice—6 MELBOURNE PLAce, EpInBURGH. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 


The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


CT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
2 WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SkecrETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIvERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 35. gd., 


4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. r1d., 3s. gd., 4s. od., or 5s. gd. 
French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 

ualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of ali kinds of Linen Goods and 
a sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST, 














[DANIELS (( HOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REGD.) 


Containing 

TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected fer 
the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
directions. 

Aster, finest double 

Candytuft, choice mixed 

Godetia, new, large-flowered 

Mignonette, sweet-scented Pansy, choice mixed 

Scarlet Linum Clarkia integripetala, etc. 

Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 

produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 

OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 

2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 


[DANIELS BRro>-: THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH 


Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Convolvulus Major 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


~=FAROLA 


ee BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


R. COWIE 


DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, E ngravings and Bric-a-Brac. 


COFFEE AS IN ARABIA. 


THIs is quite a different article from the so called French Coffee, which is usually 
largely adulterated with chicory and burnt sugar, but is prepared from the finest 
description of berries, freshly roasted by ourselves, gives a rich brown liquor, is full 
of strength and delightful aroma. 

SUPPLIED DAILY IF REQUIRED. 


PRICES RECOMMENDED, ts. 64., 1s. 8d., and 1s. 10d. 
THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


Tea and Coffee Merchants, 


9 and 11 FREDERIOK ST. and 79 QUEEN ST., EDINBURGH. 


R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 




















MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT. 


Thousands of 


Mllustrated 
Testimonials AK 


Descriptive 
\ Uy is Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks SS 






Selection of 


Ug Testimonials, 

and Classes BAN e Price List, etc., 
UY hli\\“ Gratis and 
of Society. ANN Post Free. 


Lorp CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes : 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference. 

The Rev. W. GuEstT, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
* Dear Sir, - be to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom TI. bou ght the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 


ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGACE TRUST COMPANY. 


Subscribed Capital, 47735437 
Called up, . ' = ; ; 5 541,400 
Resefve Liability ‘ ‘ 232,031 
SAMUEL M. Jarvis, President. RoLanD R. Conk 1Nn, Secretary. 
ALFRED FrveR, Vice-President in Engiand. 

This Company offers its own debentures at 5 and 54 per cent., 5} per cent. First 
Mortgages (guaranteed), and from time to time other sound investment securities. 

The Company now offers for sale an issue of 500 20-year 6 per cent. Gold Bonds 
of $1000 each of the 

ST. JOSEPH STOCK YARDS AND TERMINAL COMPANY, 
of St. Joseph Missouri, U.S.A 

The capital of the St. Joseph Stock Yards Company is $1,000,000. The bonds are 
secured on the entire undertaking, 440 acres of land, the buildings, railways, packing 
houses, etc. 

The bonds are offered at par, £206, 5s. each. By the payment of a bonus of £5 
per bond, purchasers can have an absolute undertaking by the Jarvis-Conklin Mort- 
gage Tru-t Co. to re-purchase the bond January rst, 1897, and a guarantee of 6 per 
cent. interest meanwhile. ‘his guarantee of a strong Company makes these bonds 
an undoubted and desirable investment. A full Prospectus may be had of the 
agents—W. G. L. Wincnester, W.S., 8 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh ; 
Mac.ean Bropie, C.A., 22 Renfield Street, Glasgow—or by writing to the London 
Office of the Jarvis-Conklin Company, 95 Gresham Street, E.C. 

E. L. SHELDON, London Manager. 





44, 43, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CapiTaAL SUBSCRIBED, - : ; . $2,000,000 @ 0 
Paip Up, . : ‘ ; : : ‘ : : ; 251,093 15 © 
Reserve Funp, 223,000 © 0 
UNCALLED CapiTAL, 1,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Ww. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von AnpDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGsBert I vEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
ai s for Three and Four Years. 
5 me for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE ACRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000—-ONE MILLION STERLING, 


In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURG! BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Beinsteve § Major-General F. Nergkan SmirH, ro Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEroORGE Deas, Esq.. C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpEctAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 


Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, .  « « £332,876 
PALD-UFr CARICA. . 6 lll ” 66,249 
RESERVE FUND : 16,848 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 


17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL , ‘ ‘ ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 

Grorce AuLpyo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

Grorcr Topp Curgenr, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stoc Sir seeng Edinburgh. 

Joun M Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

og D. Lawrik, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
he Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S.. Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—F.. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLoP 

Accountant—Joun Scott Tart, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The roe Ty is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PuBLic 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








Shipping Announcements. 


LOL LPL DLP LDP PLD LSD LIDS ISS SSL SS SSIS SSS SLI SSI I DDD PDS 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LiImTpD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MOMBASSA., 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. | MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pail 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 
{ F. GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 


Managers—) ,NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., j FENCHUKCH AVENUE, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STRFET, S.W. 


hotel and Mydropatbic 


Elnnouncements. 








aad 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south asp-ct; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorRTLAND Pracr, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable. convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Weill Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Héte 6 to 8 30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 





THE 
*‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 


TD 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











Planer Nai 


lyin woz. Packets and 2,4,802., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in jine smoking condition 
ASK Al ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'onevery?... ket and Tin. 
PLayer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 

The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
rile PiPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,—The picture drawn by our He per of the poor 
! 1 inthe workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
espondents. One who dates from the High Alps, and signs hunseit ‘Old Screw,’ 


‘I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Review if 
ic 


for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afrai 
by the ordinary standards, I am the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent. 
vay for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 


ympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London, I would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking ac- 
§ quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
* Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
} contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
> “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT "(this is not ap advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
cheque for the amount.’ 





Now Ready. 


LYRA HEROICA: 


An Anthology selected from the best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, 


Author of ‘ A Book of Verse,’ ‘ Views and Reviews,’ etc. 


The speciality of this collection is that all the poems chosen are commemorative of heroic action or illustrative of heroic sentiment. 
‘Lyra Heroica’ is printed by CONSTABLE, on laid paper, and forms a handsome volume, crown 8vo, of xviii + 362 pp., bound in stamped 


gilt buckram, gilt top, edges uncut, 6s. 


A few Large-paper Copies left. Price 28s. net. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Anti-Jacobin.—‘ Vy all means let boys read it, for it is the 
reading which will help to make them men.’ 


kind of 


Spectator.—‘ His selection is, on the whole, as good as can Le. 


Guardian.—‘ Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an 
instinct alixe for poetry and for chivalry which seems to us quite 
wonderfully, and even unerringly, right.’ 

Saturday Review. —‘ A very tine book.’ 

Scottish /.eader.—‘ The ideal gift-book of the year. 


Daily Graphic.—‘ A selection which all boys should, and most boys 
will, appreciate.’ 


British Weekly.—‘ A collection of the noblest verse in our language.’ 


Boston Herald (U.S.A.).—‘ One of the best anthologies by which 
literature has ever been enriched.’ 


Scotsman. —‘ Never was a better book of the kind put together. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Every boy ought to have this book, and most 
men.’ 


World.—‘ Will stir all the boys’ hearts in the Kingdom as by 
trumpet.’ 


Glasgow //erald.—‘ Mr. Henley has done his work admirably—we 
may even say, perfectly.’ 
Star. —‘ This perfectly lovely volume.’ 


Dublin Evening Mail. —‘ Edited with admirable critical judgment 
and conscientious care.’ 





Educational Review.—‘ This book should be looked at by all who 
wish to make a handsome present to a boy.’ 


Leeds Mercury. 


b I 
appreciate. 


‘The book is one which all lovers of poetry will 


Edinburgh Medical Journal.—‘ He has mixed songs of battle, of 
love, constancy, and patriotism, so well that even those who are boys 
no longer may be stirred and heartened.’ 


Illustrated London News.—‘ Worthy to be placed on the same shelf 
as our ‘* Golden Treasuries.” Though admirably adapted to 
stimulate courage and patriotism in the young, it will be equally welcome 
to the adult.’ 


Speaker.—‘ Mr. Henley’s is a very fine ambition, and it will hardly 
be denied that his is a splendid book of verse.’ 


North British Daily Mail.—‘ May be commended unreservedly.’ 


Tablet.—‘ Take it all in all, as a present for boys, and for men for 
that matter, ‘‘ Lyra Heroica,” printed with perfection and handsomely 
bound, is a book among books, an anthology among anthologies.’ 


St. James's Gazette.—‘ In the eyes of that curious Radical section to 
whom all war, for whatever purpose, on behalf of whatever principle, 
is a crime, this book must seem the most dangerous and most immoral 
that was ever put into the hands of youth. For it sings the glory of 
noble and honourable war. Its note is a note of healthy and resolute 
defiance—the defiance of liberty to bondage, of duty to disgrace, of 


' courage to misfortune.’ 
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